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PREFACE. 



Most authors, I imagine, regard the introduction 
of the firstfruits of their pen to public notice with 
feelings akin to timidity : they are apt to view with 
too much self-complacency the literary edifice, as 
it grows up into fair proportions beneath their 
daily superintendence; they dread the shock of 
hostile criticism, which may dash down and crumble 
into dust their fondest and most cherished antici- 
pations, and the fear they experience is exalted in 
proportion as the sense of the worth of their per- 
formance is developed in themselves. The author 
of this Essay wishes for no other merit than that 
of presenting a correct picture of a condition of 
things which claims to be remedied on its own in- 
trinsic evidences of injustice and importance, and 
which must be patent to aH who will take the 
trouble to examine for themselves dispassionately 
into the details of the matter. He therefore hopes 
that criticism will in his case have regard rather to 
the points of interest discussed, than to the mani- 
fold imperfections of the writer. 



UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND 

CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO RESPONSIBILITY FOR CRIMINAL ACTS- 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTION. 

We remember to have read of the celebrated 
magician, wishful to discover the successor to a great 
and mighty empire, whose reigning monarch was 
far advanced in years, tracing in sand the letters 
of the alphabet, into each of which he placed a few 
barley grains, and muttering some mysterious 
incantation, turned loose a cock, who picked out 
the seed from four places, 0, €, o, 8; the despot, as 
the story tells, on being informed of the circum- 
stance, and the result of the experiment, caused 
many individuals to be put to death, for no other 
reason than that their names began with these 
letters. Fortunately for us, however, we live in a 
different era ; and thanks in part to our age of pro- 
gress and civilization, and to our country with its 
free constitution and glorious laws, it is improbable 
we shall ever be called upon to sustain so gross and 
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wanton a violation of our privileges and rights as 
men. Nevertheless, excellent howsoever upon the 
whole, our laws may be, still they are but human 
institutions, and as such, liable to imperfection: 
theoretically, we know we ought not to expect 
perfection in such, practically that we cannot attain 
it ; and hence it is found, that ever and anon, cases 
of individual hardship come before us, arising out 
of the penalty due to the infringement of these 
regulations under peculiar circumstances or con- 
tingencies which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide against ; and if we examine the subject 
attentively, we see such a labyrinth to wade 
through, such a mass of conflicting interests to 
consider, that the mind bewildered, shrinks in de- 
spair from the attempt to rectify, and solaces itself 
by the reflection, that if much good results from 
any instrumentality, some evil is almost sure to 
accrue. Acts, really as indefensible and unjust as 
those of this blood-stained Grecian autocrat, are 
occasionally in this manner, under the garb of 
necessity, " the tjrant's plea," perpetrated with the 
sanction and under the time-honoured name of law. 
Now, though, as I have before said, it cannot be 
expected that any system should be devised free 
from exception to meet all emergencies, I shall 
presume it conceded that, a necessity for amend- 
ment in any regulation being shown, and the possi- 
bility and practicability of a means of improvement 
demonstrated, reason and humanity alike Remand 
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that our legislators should avail themselves thereof. 
The relation that should be maintained by an out- 
raged institution, towards the class of criminals of 
unsound mind, constitutes at the present moment, 
to the eye of the philosophic observer, that which 
the annals of jurisprudence show it to have been 
from time immemorial, a great stumbling block: 
the qucestio vexata of the past, the present, and it 
may be the fiiture ; one, which it is wrong to leave, 
yet difficult to touch, so intricate and tortuous are 
its several bearings. The subject appeals with 
force and power to the sympathies as well as the 
minds of all; protection to life and property ahne^ 
is a principle in which every one is deeply interested, 
no matter what the rank or station he occupies in 
society ; the blessings and the sweets of life and its 
belongings are as highly esteemed by the peasant 
in his lowly cot, perhaps even more so, than by the 
monarch on his throne. To ensure this protection 
to life and property, so far as can be effected by 
legislation, it becomes requisite to admit another 
principle, viz., that any offences against either the 
one or the other shall be visited with punishment. 
But it so happens that occasionally these offences 
are the result of a diseased and distempered mind, 
a condition to which every human being is more or 
less exposed ; and the folly and injustice of treating 
criminal sanity and insanity upon the same footing 
being too apparent, the law very properly reco- 
gnises irresponsibility in consequence of mental 

b2 
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imperfection as a legitimate and lawful defence. 
With a provision so correct and just, it may well be 
matter of regret that abuse should creep in ; but 
the self-evident benefit of the plea of irresponsi- 
bility naturally led to the too frequent and unjusti- 
fiable adoption of the same, whilst the wide scope of 
the subject ofifered great facilities for the evasion of 
justice, and thus it became necessary to define, as 
precisely as could be accomplished, the degree of 
madness or unsoundness which should shield from 
the retributive consequences of the act. 

Definitions, accurate and correct in all their parts, 
are of extreme value, but when imperfect are apt to 
generate error. " Animal hipes et implume^^^ a two- 
footed animal without feathers, was Plato's cele- 
brated definition of man, the fallacy of which was 
exposed by Diogenes throwing a plucked fowl into 
the schools, and exclaiming, " behold Plato's man." 
This serves to illustrate an occurrence by no means 
rare in the history of definitions, viz., one inade- 
quate to the thing defined. The belief that much 
of the obscurity investing this subject, giving origin 
to such multiform discrepancy of opinion, is attri- 
butable to the attempt to enclose within the limit of 
an incomplete definition all the relations of a vast 
and comprehensive condition, has led me to this 
digression. 

This plan of fixing the premise upon which 
action is founded, is the natural suggestion to the 
mind of the individual trained up to the examina- 
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tion of the technicalities of legal evidence, expert 
in detecting fallacy, prompt in perceiving truth; 
nor does insanity, to one unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of mental organization, seem to oppose 
insuperable or even serious objections to such a 
mode of procedure. Nothing on the surface ap- 
pears more easy than to decide whether a person 
be sane or mad; and the inference is natural that a 
condition admitting such ready detection ought to 
allow of satisfactory definition. Whereas the phy- 
sician who has devoted a lifetime to the long and 
laborious study of this particular branch of his 
profession, confesses his inability to define insanity, 
and believes we might with equal propriety attempt 
to define red, yellow, blue, or any other abstract 
essence. The habitudes of thought of the two 
profusions will, on consideration, possibly famish 
a key to the source of this disagreement. Vice, 
in its many hydra-headed forms, aided by its twin 
sister Folly, has rendered the legal profession a 
necessary shield to suficring humanity, to screen 
virtue and innocence from their attacks. The 
lawyer is accustomed, in the exercise of his call- 
ing, to combat these evils through the medium of 
the fixed and unswerving laws of his country; he 
thinks on certainties, and deals with certainties; 
and, having nothing to make him undecided in his 
opinions, he is in action what we should expect to . 
find him — ^positive and practical. The medical prac- 
titioner, on the other hand, is surrounded by un- 
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certainty ; it is for him to investigate and control 
the ravages of principles which can be neither 
seen nor traced, otherwise than by the observation 
of the effect produced upon that complex piece of 
machinery the human body ; to study a mechanism 
which he can understand, in unison with a prin- 
ciple of life which baffles comprehension; from 
the knowledge he has acquired, he endeavours to 
reason up to that which he does not possess ; he 
finds obscurity in the origin and causes of diseases, 
as also in their progress and decline, and in the 
application of remedies much of dubious ground. 
The mind thus habituated to the contemplation of 
subjects of such practical import, though specula- 
tive tendency, demanding investigation as they do 
in an enlarged and philosophical spirit, acquires 
facility in seeking out and grappling with all the 
material difficulties investing the topic, which 
habit, although doubtless in accordance with the 
true genius of philosophic investigation, still un- 
questionably must be admitted to have a tendency 
to divert the mind from the practical considera- 
tion, which is really that which should be most 
attended to. When clouds of doubt are then, as 
we have seen, necessarily so constantly passing and 
repassing before the vision of the physician, can it 
be matter of surprise or wonder, that if he pro- 
perly appreciate his position, hesitancy and caution 
stamp the man? And it is no doubt owing to the 
widely different training to which these two «epa- 
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rate classes of mind are subjected, as well as to 
the diversity in the opportunities for observation 
possessed by each, that we find that want of cor- 
dial sympsAhj and agreement between the opinions 
of these two parties, viewing this self-same subject 
from different aspects. The objects of both are 
alike — viz., to uphold the law, to punish the crimi- 
nal, to rescue the lunatic; and hence, how very 
desirable to combine in action, if possible, forces 
whose aim is identical, but whose operation at the 
present is, alas, oftentimes antagonistic. Now, this 
essay proposes for its object, not to exhibit in- 
sanity in the most comprehensive view, but, what 
appears to the author to be the most correct view of 
the relation that should be maintained by the legis- 
lative power towards those of unsound mind that 
have committed criminal acts, and he hopes to- 
be enabled to prove that a correct and truthfiil 
estimate of every disputed point is not incom- 
patible with an efficient practical conclusion, and 
in reality a more efficient one, than that depending 
on a contracted view of the matter. 

The interrogatory which first presents itself, 
and upon the answer to which a large amount of 
the difficulty clothing the inquiry hinges, is, what 
is unsoundness of mind? The moralist, who looks 
to perfection of thought and action as the true 
standard of soundness of mind, knowing the de- 
pravity of the human heart, that it is by nature, 
in the best and brightest specimens of mankind, 
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prone to evil, and deeming this tendency to sin 
incompatible with mental sanity, arrives at the 
conclusion that one being alone can be said to be 
of sound mind, and that he is God. Were un- 
soundness, however, tested in such measure to 
except from the consequences of crime, villany 
would stalk rampant throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, unchecked by those restric- 
tions and awards which society has been com- 
pelled in self-defence to apply under the name of 
punishment. The law very properly draws a 
distinction between moral depravity and mental 
infirmity, and between the sequences of both. It 
conceives that individuals are placed here in a pro- 
bationary situation, endowed with wills, appetites, 
and passions, over which they possess a guiding 
and ruling power; that according to the manner 
in which they employ, or neglect the use of, this 
power, so do they render themselves amenable to 
the laws of God ; that these agencies are also apt 
to engender offences against the laws of man, and 
provided that this influence be capable of regu- 
lating and controlling these, so should the being be 
held responsible to those laws; but that if from 
disease or other cause, the command over this 
power be lost or impaired, it is sufficient to ab- 
solve from the penalty which would otherwise 
attach to the transgressor. 

The following is the legal test, given explicitly 
by the whole of the judges in conference, in answer 
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to queries put by the House of Lords, in 1843, to 
distinguish between sound and unsound mind, in 
reference to criminal irresponsibility : 

" The jury ought in all cases to be told that 
every man should be considered of sane mind, until 
the contrary were clearly proved in evidence. That 
before a plea of insanity should be allowed, un- 
doubted evidence ought to be adduced that the 
accused was of unsound mind, and that at the time 
he committed the act, he was not conscious of 
right or wrong. Every person was supposed to 
know what the law was, and therefore nothing 
could justify a wrong act, except it was clearly 
proved that the party did not know right from 
wrong. If that was not satisfactorily proved, the 
accused was liable to punishment. If the delusion 
under which a person laboured were only partial, 
the party accused was equally liable with a person 
of sane mind." 

"From this it would appear that the law, in 
order to render a man responsible for a crime, looks 
for a consciousness of right and wrong, and a 
knowledge of the consequences of the act." There 
are not a few individuals whose sense of right and 
wrong is always dull and incomplete; these are 
moral idiots : the affections in some human beings 
are as imperfect or as wanting as any of the facul- 
ties of the intellect are in others ; such an excuse 
for crimes cannot, it is evident, be recognised with- 
out danger; yet it sometimes exists, and, in strict 
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justice, ought to be admitted. Hereafter it will 
devolve upon us to show that forms of unsoundness 
may and do exist, which, nevertheless, it is not 
only expedient, but correct in reason, to hold as 
responsible ; but, granting this, we yet object to the 
legal test, because there are manifestly many cases 
to which it will not apply — cases which most unde- 
niably should be exempt from punishment, but 
which, tried by this test, could not avoid it. A 
man, for example, who has led a steady and con- 
sistent life, one tenderly attached to his wife and 
family, respected and esteemed by his neighbours 
and friends, without any conceivable motive, pos- 
sibly without manifesting even any premonitory 
symptoms indicative of mental derangement, and it 
may be without any traceable hereditary tendency 
thereto being discoverable, rises in the night, 
murders his wife and children, and probably 
attempts his own life. Should the unfortimate 
succeed in committing self-destruction, but little 
difficulty then is found in arriving at the verdict 
of "temporary insanity;" but if he survive to 
take his trial, the plea of insanity must fall to the 
ground, and the madman will be left for execution, 
unless sufficient interest be excited to procure a 
reprieve of the sentence. What evidence, let me 
ask, would there be in such a case to prove that 
this individual was not conscious of right and wrong 
at the time he committed the act? Positively 
none, excepting the negative testimony afforded 
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by the previous unblemished reJ)utation, excellency 
of disposition, and absence of all motive ; but who, 
knowing the circumstances, would for a single mo- 
ment entertain a question of the insanity of such 
an individual? Now, the above is no imaginary 
sketch, but is. drawn from what has passed under 
the author's personal observation, wherein . the 
learned judge remarked, in reference to the ex- 
pressed medical opinion in favour of the pri- 
soner's unsoundness of mind, founded upon the 
consideration of the details of the case, and their 
knowledge of moral insanity, that "to allow the 
plea on such terms would be in the highest degree 
dangerous and unsafe." The prisoner was there- 
fore condemned, but a well-directed intercession 
procured a remission of the sentence ; ere long the 
latent evil developed itself in unmistakeable mad- 
ness, and the poor feUow died insane, within the 
twelve months after his conviction. . Taylor relates 
the following case, tried on the Midland Circuit, 
July, 1837 : " A man named Greensmith was 
charged with the murder of his four children ; he 
was a person of industrious habits, and an aflfec- 
tionate father, but having fallen into distressed 
circumstances, he destroyed his children by 
strangling them, in order, as he said, that they 
might not be turned out into the streets. The idea 
only came to him on the night of his perpetrating 
the crime. After he had strangled two of his 
children in bed, he went down stairs, where he 
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remained some time, but thinking he might as well 
suffer for all as for two, he returned to the bed- 
room and destroyed the two whom he had left alive. 
He shook hands with them before he strangled them. 
He left the house and went to a neighbour's, but said 
nothing of the murder until he was apprehended, 
the next day, and taken before the coroner, when 
he made a full confession. Not one of the wit- 
nesses had ever observed the slightest indication of 
insanity about him. He made no defence; but 
several humane medical practitioners came forward 
to depose that he was insane. The surgeon of the 
gaol said that the man was feverish, complained of 
headache, and had been subject to disturbed sleep 
and sudden starts since the death of his wife, a 
short time before. He spoke of the crime he had 
committed without the slightest excitement, and 
the witness said he had heard enough of the evi- 
dence to satisfy him that the prisoner could not 
have committed such a crime as this, and be in 
a sane state of mind. Dr. Blake, physician to 
the Nottingham Lunatic Asylum, said he was 
satisfied that the prisoner laboured under a de- 
lusion of mind; the prisoner's grandmother and 
sister had been under his care, the latter for en- 
tertaining a similar delusion, namely, that of de- 
stroying herself and her children. The judge 
declined receiving the evidence; and under his 
direction the prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentence of death was passed upon him. By the 
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active interference of Dr. Blake, and others, he 
was respited, on the ground of insanity." 

Moreover, a full consciousness of the illegality or 
wrongfulness of the act may exist in a man's mind, 
and yet he may be fairly acquitted on the ground 
of insanity; thus, the " incendiary Martin admitted 
that he knew he was doing wrong, according to the 
law of man, when he set fire to York cathedral; he 
was conscious that the act was illegal, but said he 
had the command of God to do it." And lastly, 
and not imfrequently, do we find existing in the 
lunatic criminal, not only a consciousness of right 
and wrong, but even a knowledge of the conse- 
quences of the act, and, strange to say, perhaps 
this latter perception constitutes the only motive 
for the commission of the deed; thus, in the case 
" of Hadfield, who was tried for shooting at George 
the Third, and acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
he knew that in firing at the king he was doing 
what was contrary to law, and that the punish- 
ment of death was attached to the crime of 
assassination; but the motive for the crime was, 
that he might be put to death by others ; he would 
not take away his own life" ! Many insane people 
act from motives sufficiently apparent, and plan 
crimes with abundant premeditation, contrivance, 
and cimning; they exercise their powers often 
without intending any crime, but in the furtherance 
of some vague or insane object. Dr. ConoUy tells 
of a gentleman, an officer in the Engineers, who, 
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confined in a private asylum near London, had for 
some time meditated escape ; one day, when some 
workmen were in the house, he affected a particular 
interest in the construction of the lock of the door, 
and persuaded one of them to take it off for his in- 
spection. He took it to pieces and put it together 
again, and volunteered to fix it again to the door, 
which he did in a very workmanlike manner ; but he 
had first abstracted from the lock the portion of hard 
metal, of which the use is to prevent the key from 
being turned too far backward. Soon afterward, 
he escaped from the asylum in the night, and much 
wonder was excited, when it was found that he had 
managed to saw in two one of the iron bars by which 
the window of his room had been, it was supposed, 
securely guarded ; no one, not even the policeman, 
could conjecture how this had been done. The 
patient was soon retaken, and in his pocket was 
found the piece of metal which had been so useful 
to him, and which he explained that he had em- 
ployed in sawing the bar through. Here were pre- 
meditation, contrivance, an object or motive, and 
all the quiet precaution of a reflecting man ; yet 
the patient was so decidedly insane, that when he 
had effected his escape, his first step was to proceed 
to Apsley-house, where he announced himself as 
the Marquis of WeUesley! Now the instances 
which have been brought forward to illustrate these 
positions are by no means exceptional ones, they 
are types of many which are continually urging 
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themselves upon the attention of the jurist; there- 
fore, to repeat, we object to the law test for two 
reasons, 1st, That many case9 occur which should 
be accoimted free from punishment, in which it is 
impossible to prove that there did not exist a con- 
sciousness of right and wrong at the period of the 
perpetration of the crime ; and 2ndly, That there 
are many cases in which the lunatic possesses a con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, and also a knowledge 
of the consequences of the act, though he ought not 
to be held responsible for his actions. But it may 
be urged, why not produce instances in which the 
working of this legal test has failed or done in- 
justice ? And here, unhappily, there is no scarcity 
of material to select from. The instance of 
M'Naughten will be fresh in the remembrance of 
many; here was "a man lurking for many days 
together in a particular locality, having about him 
a loaded weapon, watching a particular individual 
who frequents the locality; a man who does not 
face the individual and shoot him, but who coolly 
waits until he has an opportunity of discharging 
the weapon unobserved by his victim or others; 
the circumstances appear to show such a perfect 
adaptation of means to ends, and such a power of 
controlling his actions, that one is quite at a loss to 
understand why a plea of irresponsibility should 
be admitted, except upon the fallacious ground 
that no motive could be discovered for the act — 
a ground, however, which was not allowed to pre- 
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vail in the cases of perpetrators of other atrocious 
crimes. 

Compare the case of M'Naughten with that of 
Eeg. V. Lawrence; here the prisoner had been 
arrested by a constable for a petty theft; he was 
taken to a police station, where the inspector, who 
was an utter stranger to him, was at the time 
engaged in talking to some friends, his back being 
turned to the prisoner; the man suddenly seized a 
poker and struck the inspector a violent blow on 
the skuU, from which he speedily died. The pri- 
soner admitted that he struck the blow, that he had 
no motive for the act, and that he would have 
struck any one else who had been standing there at 
the time. He also said, he hoped the deceased 
would die, he was glad he had done it, and he 
wished to be hanged. The evidence at the trial 
showed there was no quarrel between the parties, 
but that the prisoner appeared to be actuated by 
some sudden impulse, for which they could not 
assign the slightest reason. The man was left to a 
chance defence — there was no eloquent advocate to 
make a brilliant speech in his favour; there were no 
medical witnesses profoundly versed in the subject 
of insanity to contend for the existence of an 
"homicidal climax," or of impulsive homicidal 
monomania; but there was simply a formal plea of 
insanity, resting upon the fact of the deceased being 
a stranger to him, and of there being consequently 
no motive for the murder : the jury negatived the 
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. plea, and the prisoner was convicted and executed. 
The only difference between this case and that of 
M'Naughten was, that there was in Lawrence 
less evidence of deliberation, with stronger evidence 
of sudden impulse, and there was not sufficient 
interest about the deceased, the prisoner, or his 
crime, to attract any great public attention. In 
the case of Reg. v. Hon. Ross Touchett: the pri- 
soner, a young man, entered a shooting gallery in 
Holbom, took up a pistol and deliberately fired at 
the proprietor of the gallery while his back was 
turned; thereby inflicting a wound, which ulti- 
mately led to his death after the long period of 
eleven months. The prisoner was tried for shoot- 
ing with intent to murder : the defence was insanity, 
founded on the absence of motive for the act, and 
the presumption of hereditary taint. After having 
fired the pistol, he said he did it on purpose, for he 
wished to be hanged: there was no evidence of 
intellectual aberration, his landlady said he was a 
very regular and quiet sort of person, and that he 
had complained of a sensation of boiling at the top 
of his head. Dr. Monro considered that at the time 
of the act the prisoner was labouring under mental 
derangement. He admitted to him that he had no 
knowledge of Mr. Smith (the person whom he shot), 
but that he wished to be hanged, and had been 
brooding over suicide for several years ; he referred 
to the case of Lawrence who had killed the man 
at Brighton, and said he wished to do something 
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of the kind in order to be hanged. He was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity ! 

What distinction can possibly be made by phy- 
sician or jurist between these last two cases ; or 
how is it possible to lay down rules for the future 
guidance of medical witnesses, under such capri- 
cious decisions? The acquittal of Touchett may 
have been perfectly right, but then the execution 
of Lawrence was a public wrong. Many such 
counterparts might be instanced; but there is, I 
think, sufficient to prove that there is both un- 
certainty and injustice in the operation of our 
criminal law; either some individuals are mo^ 
improperly acquitted, on the ground of insanity, 
or others are most unjustly executed. 

Opposing, then, the legal test, on the score of its 
inefficiency, inadequacy, and uncertain application, 
the next consideration should evidently be, if pos- 
sible, to provide a better. Let us array before us, 
to the best of our ability, all the difficulties of the 
subject, and endeavour honestly to give to each its 
due weight and importance ; this course, if allowed 
by our capacity to be followed out to its legitimate 
termination, must lead to what is indisputably the 
most to be coveted, the naked truth of the matter. 

" None sends his arrow to the mark in view, 
Whose hand is feeble, or his aim imtrue ; 
For though ere yet the shaft is on the wing, 
Or when it first forsakes the elastic string, 
It err but little from the intended line. 
It falls at last far wide of the cfesign." 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON MIND, SOUND AND UNSOUND. 

In the words of an elegant writer, " The mind is 
that part of our being which thinks and wiUs, 
remembers and reasons; we know nothing of it 
except from these functions. By means of the cor- 
poreal senses, it holds intercourse with the things of 
the external world, and receives impressions from 
them. But of this connexion also we know nothing 
but the facts ; when we attempt to speculate upon its 
nature and cause, we wander at once from the path 
of philosophical inquiry, into conjectures which are 
as far out of the proper sphere, as they are beyond 
the reach of the human faculties." Without, there- 
fore, attempting to enter upon the questionable 
ground of the materiality or immateriality of the 
mind, a digression which would be out of place in 
a treatise of this nature, we shall assume a position 
that will not be disputed, — ^viz., that the brain is an 
organ of complex arrangement, adapted for the 
transmission of the fiats of this power which we call 
mind. We notice that certain portions of its struc- 

c2 
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ture appear to be set apart for the regulation of the 
special senses, for it is found that lesions either from 
injury or disease affecting such parts are attended 
by partial impairment, or total loss of the sense 
itself; the morbid condition of the brain substance, 
modifying or preventing the transmission of that 
impulse which is needed to put in action the 
wondrous mechanism for communication with the 
objects of the external world. 

Something of the same nature is observable with 
respect to the operations of the mind, though from 
the infant state of our phrenological knowledge we 
are as yet unable to associate the effect with its 
cause. This is, perhaps, trenching upon dangerous 
ground; and I am therefore wishful to be under- 
stood that, in employing the term phrenological, it 
is not with reference to the so-called system of 
mapping out the surface of the head into compart- 
ments, and giving local habitation to the qualities 
of the mind and such like, which seems crude and 
unscientific, and injurious to the best interests of 
science as calculated to divert the consideration of 
the truth-seeker from a subject which he finds so 
overwhelmed with absurdity. But few reflecting 
observers of mind will hesitate to admit the exist- 
ence of a solid principle beneath this tinsel super- 
structure ; comparative anatomy bears silent testi- 
mony to the varied degrees of intelligence of the 
animal, as relative to the amount and intricacy of 
the convolutions of the brain ; though even on this 
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head, some facts yet require explanation, which are 
possibly only apparent objections to the conclusion. 
If we ponder upon the evidence presented by the 
cocoa-nut shaped skull of the idiot, the receding 
forehead and capacious occiput of the unintellec- 
tual and ferocious savage, and the well-developed 
cranium of the intelligent Caucasian, the inference 
would appear to be, that inquiries pursued in a 
correct inductive spirit (and not with a mind pre- 
disposed to receive as facts principles only partially 
proven, or prepared to accommodate facts to theory, 
instead of theory to facts), may yet succeed in 
placing a sound phrenology on a level with the 
great scientific truths of the day. To return to 
our subject, we notice then the faulty operation of 
the mind, sometimes as the companion of a dis- 
eased state of the brain ; oftentimes we are unable 
to trace any connexion ; so that, as in other organs 
of the body, we recognise in the brain .those de- 
rangements of function, attended by sensible struc- 
tural alteration under the term organic change; 
and where we find derangement of function not 
associated with any appreciable change of struc- 
ture, this we call fimctional. The external mani- 
festation, however^ is in either case the same ; and 
the only import of the distinction is, with reference 
to the curability or incurability of the malady. 
This, then, at present, is the real amount of our 
knowledge of the channel through which mind 
passes, meagre and unsatisfactory though it be, 
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and we pass on to view the operations of the mind, 
results we can see and appreciate, of an agency we 
can neither see nor comprehend. We express these 
primary powers by the following denominations, — 
viz., sensation, association, memory, imagination, 
judgment, and will. In the healthy mind, we see 
that impressions are received through the medium 
of the senses, and registered as ideas ; that, by the 
process of association, we are so enabled to arrange 
two or more facts or conceptions, that at an after- 
period the remembrance of the one recalls the 
others, in their due order and relation. In me- 
mory we trace a provision for the retention of facts 
or events ; imagination " bodies forth the form of 
things unknown;" by it we can wave the en- 
chanter's wand, as it were, over our ideas, and 
with Circean power, transform them into pictures, 
mythic and unreal. The mental exercise by which 
"we compare facts with each other and mental 
impressions with external things," constitutes the 
sedate, steadying power we call judgment, which 
should decide our mode of action ; whilst the will 
determines the act itself. The well-regulated mind 
{par excellence) shows the perfect working of these 
powers, each in due dependance upon the other, 
but aU submissive to the sway of reason ; a combi- 
nation of forces, by this means, attuned to the 
production of harmonious action. 

Slight reflection will convince of the great range 
that must of necessity be allowed for even 
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healthy mind : in one individual, for example, we 
find the power of association very defective; per- 
haps it is natural to him, or it may foe dependant 
upon the effect produced foy trifliag, irregular, or 
desultory pursuits; in another, we discover the 
treacherous memory; a third party is tormented 
with an exalted imagination; he sees not thmgs as 
they really are, but is either to foe found revelling 
in the enjoyment of the beatitudes of bliss, or else 
drinking to the dregs the cup of anguish and de- 
spair. The powers of reasoning, again, vary very 
greatly even amongst those who have enjoyed 
equal opportunities of mental cultivation, and stUl 
more so when this condition does not obtain. 

" I see men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes : and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them." 

Compare the agricultural peasant's rude and 
elementary mode of argument with that of the 
polished courtier and scholar; though it by no 
means follows that the latter, with aU his talents, 
wiU arrive at the more logical conclusion. Acute 
reasoning powers are exposed to much danger 
from sophistries which the peasant, in his simple 
innocency, is protected from. 

" He lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She safe in the simplicity of hers." 

Then, again, it is by no means rare to watch, 
even amongst those accounted excellent in the 
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world's estimation, the knowledge of that which is 
right associated with the doing of that which is 
wrong ; they accord their testimony to the truths 
of inspiration, and believe in the uncertainty of 
life, but yet live and act careless and thoughtless 
of their want of preparation for eternity; or, a 
step lower in the scale, we see the criminal, be 
he pickpocket, swindler, or burglar ; the man rea- 
sons correctly, knows he is committing a crime, 
and that if discovered he wiU be punished by the 
laws of his country; but hoping to escape detec- 
tion, and not fearing the moral law, he determines 
on his wrong and slippery course. This is moral 
depravity; and though to the eye of the moralist 
it does present traces of real unsoundness, still the 
psychologist cannot but recognise the state (de- 
formity though it be) as coming within the scope 
of soundness of mind. Having then, it is hoped, 
succeeded in pointing out that there exist degrees 
of soundness of mind, analogy leads us to expect 
what indeed is found to be the case, — ^viz., that un- 
soundness is manifested in the same manner from 
the extremes of eccentricity on the one hand, to 
those of absolute dementia, or total loss of reason- 
ing power on the other. The plan proposed by 
Esquirol of classifying under certain forms the 
degrees of insanity, has been, for the sake of con- 
venience, generally adopted by authorities on in- 
sanity : it is purely artificial, and for the purposes 
of this essay, three divisions wiU answer, — viz., 
mania, monomania, and dementia. 
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In mania we observe general derangement of 
the understanding, attended by more or less of 
mental excitement; the whole character seems to 
be altered, the individual becomes unusually irri- 
table and unreasonable, impatient of control, sus- 
picious of everything and everybody; his disor- 
dered sensations, together with his mental ability 
to analyze and correct these false perceptions, 
induce delusions, in which he believes as firmly as 
he does in the truth of his own existence. His 
vivid imagination transforms the ambitious man, 
in idea, into some monarch, or other great person- 
age ; those with whom he comes in contact are his 
subjects, or subordinates; and no matter how 
badly the circumstances by which he is surrounded 
may contrast with the pretensions, still they are 
powerless to convince him of his error. The fol- 
lowing sketch by Pinel graphically points out 
some of the marked features of mania : — " I was 
frequently followed at the Bic^tre by a general, 
who said that he had just been fighting an im- 
portant battle, and had left fifty thousand men 
dead on the field. At my side was a monarch, 
who talked of nothing but his subjects and his 
provinces; in another place was the prophet Ma- 
homet in person, denouncing vengeance in the 
name of the Almighty: a little further was the 
Sovereign of the universe, who could, with a breath, 
annihilate the earth ; many of them seemed to be 
occupied with the multiplicity of objects which 
were present to their imaginations; they gesticu- 
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lated, declaimed, and vociferated incessantly, with- 
out appearing to see or hear anything that passed; 
others, under iUusive influence, saw objects in 
forms and colours which they did not really pos- 
sess ; under the influence of an illusion of this kind 
was a man who mistook for a legion of devils every 
assembly of people that he saw: another maniac 
tore his clothes to tatters, and scattered the straw 
upon which he lay, under the apprehension that 
they were heaps of twisted serpents." But in the 
individual of desponding temperament, the malady 
is prone to assume the type of melancholia; indeed, 
after the paroxysm of furious mania has passed 
over, it is by no means uncommon for the one to 
take the place of the other; here the whole atten- 
tion is engrossed by the contemplation of some 
real or imaginary trouble, and it seems next to im- 
possible to direct the mind away from the contem- 
plation of the grievance. 

" Grrief shall leave them no repose 
At morning's dawn, at evening's close ; 
Despair shall round their souls he twined, 
And drink the vigour of their mind. 
As round the oak rank ivy cleaves. 
Steals its sap and hlasts its leaves." 

This constant tendency to look on the dark side 
of the picture, from the mental inability to shift 
the scene, naturally induces the attempt at self- 
destruction, to rid themselves of a life of such 
fearful and hopeless misery; and thus it is that we 
find the tendency to suicide so strongly developed 
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in this unfortunate subclass of insane. Amongst 
these, we occasionally meet beings who, with a 
desire for death, unite a consciousness of the cri- 
minaJity of suicide; to effect their purpose, these 
wiU sometunes commit murder, in order that they 
may perish by the hands of justice. Again, in 
the course of bodily disease, we find delirium com- 
ing on, which we may consider as a temporary 
form of mania : and also in association with child- 
birth, imder the term puerperal mania, is recog- 
nised a state, excepting a few attendant peculiari- 
ties, very analogous. 

Monomania is a form of unsoundness which it is 
of the greatest importance to understand aright; 
there is partial delusion, and on every point con- 
nected with this, the mental alienation is complete ; 
but in other matters, the evidence of intellectual 
disturbance is comparatively slight : " there is no 
doubt that all the mental faculties are more or 
less affected, but the affection is more strikingly 
manifested in some than in others." What is 
called "moral insanity" may be admitted into 
this class; it is principally indicated by derange- 
ment of the feelings, passions, and emotions; it 
win in some instances manifest itself quite sud- 
denly, in some violent impulsive act, the sugges- 
tion of the moment, motiveless, revolting, or cruel, 
without any premonitory warning ; but, as is more 
common, in the gradual change of character steal- 
ing over the individjial, evinced by the cruelty of 
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disposition, fitfulness of temper, causeless suspicion, 
jealousy or hate of others, often his best friends, 
which is observed to mark the progress of the malady. 
The following case, narrated by Prichard, appears 
to establish the relationship between moral insanity 
and monomania; at least, it shows the tendency 
of the former to degenerate into, and ultimately 
assume the character of the latter. " A gentle- 
man remarkable for the warmth of his affections 
and the amiable simplicity of his character, pos- 
sessed of great intellectual capacity, strong powers 
of reasoning, and a lively imagination, married a 
lady of high mental endowments, and who was 
long well known in the world. He was devotedly 
attached to her, but entertained the greatest jea- 
lousy lest the world should suppose, that in conse- 
quence of her talents, she exercised an undue influ- 
ence over his judgment, or dictated his composi- 
tions. He accordingly set out with the determina- 
tion of never consulting her, or yielding to her 
influence, and was always careful when engaged in 
writing, that she should be ignorant of the subject 
which occupied his thoughts: his wife has been 
often heard to lament that want of sympathy and 
union, which is so desirable in married life. This 
peculiarity, however, in the husband, so much in- 
creased, that in after years, the most trifling pro- 
position on her part was canvassed and discussed 
by every kind of argument. 

In the mean time he acquired strange peculiarities 
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of habits; his love of order, or placing things in 
what he considered order and regularity, was re- 
markable ; he was continually putting chairs &c. in 
their places ; and if articles of ladies' work or books 
were left on a table, he would take an opportunity, 
unobserved, of putting them in order, generally 
spreading the work smooth, and placing the other 
articles in rows. He would st§al into rooms be- 
longing to other persons for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the various articles. So much time did he 
consume in trifles, placing and replacing, and run- 
ning from one room to another, that he was rarely 
dressed by dinner-time, and often apologized for 
dining in his dressing-gown, when it was well 
known that he had done nothing the whole morn- 
ing but dress ; and he would often take a walk on 
a winter's evening with a lantern, because he had 
not been able to get ready earlier in the day. He 
would run upland down the garden a certain 
number of times, rinsing his mouth with water, and 
spitting alternately on one side and then on the 
other in regular succession. He employed a good 
deal of time in rolling up little pieces of writing- 
paper, which he used for cleaning his nose. In 
short, his peculiarities were innumerable; but he 
concealed them as much as possible from the ob- 
servation of his wife, whom he knew to be vexed at 
his habits, and to whom he always behaved with 
the most respectful and affectionate attention, 
although she could not influence him in the slightest 
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degree. He would occasionally, however, break 
through these habits, as on Sundays; though he 
rose early for the purpose, he was always ready to 
perform service at a chapel a mile and a half distant 
from his house. It was a mystery to his intimate 
friends when and how he prepared these services. 
It did not at aU surprise those who were best ac- 
quainted with his peculiarities to hear that in a 
short time he became notoriously insane. He 
fancied his wife's affections were alienated from him, 
continually affirming that it was quite impossible 
she could have any regard for a person who had 
rendered himself so contemptible. He committed 
several acts of violence, argued vehemently in 
favour of suicide, and was shortly afterwards found 
drowned in a canal near his house. Now, in mono- 
mania we discover strong propensities to the com- 
mission of special crime, such as suicide, homicide, 
incendiarism, or theft, seemingly^uncontrollable, 
though attended with but little apparent evidence 
of intellectual aberration ; the varied forms of 
eccentricity are allied to this group ; the distin- 
guishing characteristic difference between the two 
being, that the eccentric person knows that his 
actions are absurd, whilst the monomaniac cannot 
be convinced that his are so ; with the former, the 
habit is a permanency, with the latter it is of 
recent growth. The monomaniac is capable of 
arguing with surprising dexterity upon his delu- 
sions ; he often displays great ingenuity of reason, 
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but acting under the influence of excited feelings, 
he is prone to errors both of judgment and conduct. 
We observe the disease well exemplified in the 
instance of Baron Swedenborg, who was capable of 
performing the duties of his office as minister to the 
King of Sweden, though he was so mad as to pull 
off his hat and make obeisance to Moses or Elijah 
in a crowded street, and fancied that the twelve 
apostles sat by him in twelve chairs in his apart- 
ment. 

Dementia is the almost hopeless form of unsound- 
ness, attended by total loss of reasoning power. 
We observe in it the rapid flow of ideas through 
the mind, a want of power of association and control, 
loss of memory, comprehension, and judgment. 

Idiocy and imbecility express mental conditions 
of kindred character; the former is from infancy, 
and is more susceptible of improvement by judi- 
cious educational training ; by the latter we under- 
stand a state of dementia, the result of age. In this 
last group of mental unsoundness the individual is, 
from his inability to put ideas together, of course 
unable to perform anything requiring forethought 
or reflection. 

In this manner then we have divided mental 
unsoundness into three grand primary classes : in 
the first of which the jurist recognises the existence 
of delusion, 

" coinage of the brain, 
This lx)diless creation, ecstasy- 
Is very cunning in," 
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unremoved by reflection or appeal to the senses, a 
certain amount of reasoning power, a morbid 
activity of the intellectual processes presenting 
ideas in rapid succession, and a defective, unhealthy 
discriminating power, unable to distinguish the 
correct and true from the counterfeit and false : in 
the second, he remarks the partial delusion affecting 
the judgment, and in the morbid perversion of the 
feelings and affections, the indication of the exist- 
ence of unhinged mind ; whilst in the third, he sees 
the worst of the malady, the break up of all the 
energies of the mind. The few classes or divisions, 
ventured on above, are made simply with the view 
of enabling us to approximate the individual case 
of insanity, to that form which appears best to 
represent it. But the practical physician is aware 
that the varieties of unsound mind cannot be faith- 
fully portrayed or correctly understood by such 
an arrangement; he knows that however he may 
draw the line, each individual case is a separate 
and distinct one for itself, possessing peculiarities 
distinguishing it from others, causing it to stand 
from without the scope of the definition, and to 
assimilate more or less with the characteristics of 
another variety ; in short, that the subject of mental 
unsoundness to be rightfully appreciated, must be 
regarded as a great whole, and the especial instance, 
more as the question of degree, than of difference. 
From these remarks it will also be seen, that the 
disorders which deprive men of their reason and 
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self-goveming power, and render it a matter of 
necessity that they should be separated from society, 
are many and various, though the power affected is 
in all cases the same ; and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they can be described in a single 
definition, or with accuracy included under one 
name. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PUNISHMENT IN REFERENCE TO CRIME AND 
LUNACY. 

Tracing the history of nations from the earliest 
epochs, we find in all countries and amongst every 
people, be they civilized or barbarous, institutions 
for conferring rewards upon the virtuous, and for 
inflicting punishment on those who have committed 
crimes. Man, the creature living in a state of 
nature, owes obedience to none but his Maker's 
laws; but his constitution and his habits being 
eminently social, lead him to band with his fellows, 
and as the price of this mutual intercourse, he cedes 
a portion of his natural liberty for so valuable 
a purchase. Locke well observes, ''Where there is 
no law there is no freedom ;" and so it is that the 
law which restrains a man from doing mischief to 
his fellows, though it diminishes the natural, 
increases the civil liberty of mankind. For the 
rude and early stages of society, where the tempta- 
tions to the perpetration of crime are strong, and 
the facilities for detecting the criminal few, a harsh 
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and repressive lynch-law system may constitute the 
only effective safeguard to person and property. 
We may learn, however, from the experience of the 
ancients, that the equitable distribution of justice 
bears a close relationship to the durability of the 
institutions; wanton injustice, or severity rarely 
failing to rectify itself, or revenge, as the tyranny 
committing it became insupportable or open to 
attack; for example, contrast the sanguinary but 
ephemeral laws of Draco, who made death the 
punishment of most offences, from the stealing of a 
cabbage to the commission of murder, with the just, 
equitable, and enduring laws of Solon; the former 
quickly passing away, the latter, though exposed to 
many modifications and alterations as circumstances 
showed necessity, leaving traces of its grand funda- 
mental principles up to the latest epochs. On the 
broad basis of justice and equity to all, alone can 
the hearty co-operation of all parties be for per- 
manency commanded; and the majesty of the law 
in reality depends, upon the universal assent that is 
accorded to the principles which regulate the pro- 
ceedings of society* If then we desire to see our 
institutions flourish^ it behoves us to provide for 
the due apportionment of justice; to let the punish- 
ment meted out be proportioned to the nature and 
enormity of the crime. Reflecting upon the subject 
of crime, the outrage against the laws of God will 
be conceded on the outset, for which the being owes 
atonement to an offended Maker ; but viewing it as 

d2 
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an infraction of the laws of fallible fellow-men we 
do not conceive ourselves justified in demanding 
expiation for the past, but deem it incumbent upon 
us to provide security against the repetition of the 
ofifence, by such means as shall be found effective. 
Believing then that the tenour of human justice 
should be preventive rather than punishing, we 
object to the system of retributive penalties, " an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," and submit 
that the end to be held in view in awarding punish- 
ment should be of a threefold character : — 

1st. To promote the moral improvement of the 
offender, 

2ndly. To deter him from committing mischief in 
fature — or else to render him powerless to do so. 

3rdly. To set an example for others to take 
warning by his fate. 

ItTias been wisely and truly said, that "it is 
easier to extirpate than amend mankind;" and thus 
it is that notwithstanding all the checks and 
obstacles to its progress, furnished by the wisest 
and most approved system of legislation, crime still 
continues stalking with giant strides throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. That needless 
severity in punishment defeats its own ends, how- 
ever, is, we think, proved by the following tables, 
which give the number of the commitments for trial, 
and the numbers sentenced in England and Wales 
during the three last quintennial periods. 
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COMMITMENTS I"OE TBIAL. 



Character of Offence. 


1835-39. 


1840-44. 


1845-49. 


Murder 


315 


347 


365 


Attempts to murder, > 
Cutting and wounding y 


739 


1,157 


1,173 


Manslaughter . . . 


1,024 


1,053 


980 


Other offences against } 
person and property 3 


110,486 


139,832 


133,490 



Total commitments . 112,864 142,389 136,408 

COMPABISON OF PinnSHMEKTS. 



Character of the Sentence. 


1835-39. 


1840-44. 


1845-49. 


Death 


1,627 


368 


282 


Transported for life . . 


2,623 


990 


353 


Transportation . . . 


15,794 


18,605 


14,311 


Imprisonment . . . 


68,188 


79,972 


84,202 


Whipped and dischai^ed 


2,869 


2,983 


1,871 



Total number sentenced 81,091 102,928 101,019 

So that between the first and last of the above- 
periods, the increase of the convictions was 24.5 
per cent., while the decrease in the number sen- 
tenced to death, was from one in fifty to one in. 
three hundred andfifty-eight ; attributable, of course, 
to the repeal of capital punishment. Of the numr 
ber sentenced to transportation for life, the propor- 
tion in the first period is one in thirty ; in the last, 
one in two hundred and eighty-six. Now, from 
these facts we are entitled to draw the inference, 
that, as our laws become more equitable and mild, 
so do they become more certain in their applica- 
tion. From our original constitution and that of 
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the world we inhabit, we are naturally trusted 
with ourselves, our own conduct, and our own 
interest; and from the same constitution of nature, 
especially joined with that course of things 
which is owing to men, we have temptations to be 
unfaithful to this trust, to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and to run ourselves into misery and 
ruin. Assuming, then, a necessity for our being 
exposed' to temptation, we must look to our know- 
ledge of the depravity of the human heart for the 
true explanation of the reasons which prevent our 
opposing it effectually ; by this means we arrive at 
the first grand cause of crime, and are prepared to 
admit that such ingenerate spring of wickedness 
requires the counteracting influence of a more per- 
fect machinery, than the resources of our limited 
experience and knowledge can place at our dis- 
posal, entirely to do away with offences. But 
there are two distinct classes of criminals; — 1st, 
those who act under the influence of sound mind; 
2ndly, those who act under the influence of un- 
sound mind. It will be clear to the comprehension 
of every one, that means which may be efficient to 
ensure the moral improvement and prevent from 
future mischief the sane criminal, and which may, 
when applied to him, act as a beacon to induce 
other sane persons to shun the rock upon which he 
has split, must prove useless and — ^worse than use- 
less — absolutely cruel, when adopted towards those 
whose feeble or unsteady intellect prevents their 
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tracing and perceiving things in their real relation 
towards each other. And hence the remarks which 
have been made, with reference to the end or aim 
of pimishment, are manifestly only applicable to 
the first of these classes; for what example or 
warning to others can the melancholy and pitiable 
spectacle of the punishment of a madman be? On 
the contrary, would it not be very properly viewed 
as a proceeding in the highest degree barbarous and 
inhuman, and calculated to reflect disgrace upon the 
law which sanctioned so irrational and purposeless 
a measure. But obviously, supposing the mentally 
unsound to have committed crime, it assuredly 
should not follow that the unsoundness should 
absolve from every responsibility attaching to his 
social existence: it is plainly incorrect that such 
an one should be permitted to follow out such 
courses as his disordered volition shall direct, with- 
out imposing that restraint upon the actions which 
will ensure both himself and others against injury. 
Thus, in our treatment either of civil or criminal 
lunacy, we propose to carry into effect two objects : 

1st. To prevent the individual (whilst in this 
unsound condition of mind) being placed in a posi- 
tion to injure either himself or his fellows. 

2ndly. To endeavour, by careful medical and 
moral superintendence, to restore the mind to its 
primitive healthy tone and vigour. 

So that, in the principles upon which we found 
our action, no distinction is made between the civil 
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and the criminal lunatic ; they are viewed alike as 
irresponsible beings, so far as amenability to punish- 
ment is concerned; unfortunates having a claim 
upon our sympathies, and demanding our inter- 
ference, to protect them against th^ir own sudden 
and dangerous impulses. Now, if we assure our- 
selves of the correctness of this view, we shall not 
be entitled to make any difference between the two 
cases, excepting on the ground that a higher 
amoimt of evidence should be required of the 
sanity of the individual, proportionate to the de- 
gree in which his state of unsoundness has been 
fraught with mischief to society. When the civil 
lunatic recovers his senses, and a sufficiently fair 
test of time has been allowed to establish the fact, 
he is discharged from his place of detention as 
cured. From the valuable statistics of Thumham 
we collect, that the average period of time passed 
under surveillance, as the mean of a large number 
of the recoveries, is somewhat under two years ; 
and it must not be forgotten, that in insanity there 
is always great tendency to relapse ; the difficulty 
of arriving at the exact statistical truth, in this 
respect, is very great, as the only way of calcu- 
lating is by observing the proportion borne by the 
readmissions into the hospitals to the readmissions 
or recoveries. Mr. Farr has shown that the re- 
admissions into the English county lunatic asylums, 
during five years, were at the rate of 30 per cent. ; 
so that we shall probably not over-estimate, if we 
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calculate with Thumham, the proportion of the 
relapses as 50 per cent, to the recoveries; in other 
words, that one in every two of the cases dismissed 
as recovered, will be subject to a return of the 
malady. This fact, of necessity, induces a very 
important reflection. This predisposition to the 
return of the unsoundness is not held of sufficient 
force to justify the retention of the civil lunatic, 
provided that, in the judgment of his medical 
overlookers, satisfactory evidence of present sanity 
has been shown ; the amount of this evidence re- 
quired being in great measure dependant upon the 
comparatively harmless or dangerous manifesta^ 
tions of the previously deranged condition. Two 
classes of crimes are apparent; — 1st, those against 
property; 2nd, those against person: the latter 
class, of course, aflfecting as it does the welfare of 
society in its most vital point, demands the most 
watchful supervision; and hence we should be 
more solicitous for a longer probationary period 
being required to establish the sanity of the lunatic 
criminal of the latter than of the former class. 

With such provisions we could wish that all 
criminal lunatics be freed from restraint upon their 
actions so soon as they shall be deemed, by a tri- 
bunal competent to decide, upon sufficient time and 
testimony, in such a state of sanity as to allow them 
to be considered free agents and responsible for 
their actions. An exception to this rule seems, 
however, to be imperatively called for in the in- 
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stance of capital crime : in the black category of 
criminal acts, murder stands out from amongst 
them all in 'unapproachable and gloomy grandeur, 
the height and climax of human baseness and 
atrocity; as such, it has awarded to it by the law 
the highest penalty in its power to inflict — death — 
to signify to the world the horror and detestation 
it entertains for this terrible sin by the extremity 
of the sentence, and through it to hold forth an 
awM example to all spectators. In the case of the 
sane murderer, it is deemed expedient to depart in 
a measure from the strict observance of those rules 
which have been laid down for our guidance in the 
punishment of crime ; the moral improvement of 
the offender is lost sight of in our anxiety to im- 
press a salutary lesson of dread upon the minds of 
our fellow-creatures; and hence, by analogy, we 
may draw precedent for the exception we raise in 
the case of the lunatic murderer. Supposing such 
an one to have destroyed life, we may not reason- 
ably carry out the sentence appertaining to the 
deed, neither should we allow him again to be in a 
position to inflict so fearfiil a mischief. Two im- 
portant reasons present themselves in support of 
this position : 

First. One out of every two favourable cases of 
insanity is liable to relapse, and we can readily 
understand that when to this predisposition is added 
the harrowing and distracting reflections that must 
necessarily attend upon the thinking moments of 
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one who has been the means of launching a fellow- 
being into eternity, the chances in favour of relapse 
wiU be increased, so that society must be in per- 
petual dread of the return of a malady which has 
already been attended with such direful conse- 
quences. On the ground then of this tendency to 
relapse, public anxiety and the prospective loss of 
possibly valuable life, we should first object to the 
murderer ever being freed from supervision. 

Secondly. The efifect of seeing at large and in the 
enjoyment of unrestricted liberty, after a certain 
period of duresse, an individual who had rendered 
himself notorious by the commission of a crime of 
startling magnitude, one which by its very greatness 
of iniquity would exercise a species of fascinating 
influence upon the imaginations of that, alas, too 
numerous class, always on the look-out for the 
marvellous and the wonderful, numbering amongst 
its votaries many an unquiet and restless spirit, 
thirsting as it were for fame, no matter howsoever 
obtained, ready to fall into any track which pro- 
mises to gratify this morbid desire for distinction 
or notoriety ; the effect, I repeat, would be to re- 
move from society an important safeguard, a check 
which is capable of operating with many in various 
degrees of moral depravity, if not even of unsound 
mind : let it be distinctly understood that the penalty 
of murder, whether committed by the hand of the 
sane or lunatic assassin, be death or confinement 
for life; and legislation does all in its power to 
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shield society against the perpetration of the act ; 
but to make a loophole, by allowing the escape of 
the criminal, after a few years' confinement, would 
greatly favour the increase of this stupendous 
crime. 

Under these circumstances, and in emergencies 
of such moment, we are surely justified in requiring 
that those who have conamitted capital crime, under 
the influence of insanity, shall remain for life under 
responsible superintendence: beyond this, every 
care should be taken to render the remaining por- 
tion of their career as unembittered as possible; 
bearing in mind that they are not really criminals, 
but unfortunates; that they are expiating, not 
their fault, but their misfortune; — ^not for their 
own sake, but^ for that of society. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



UNSOUND MIND AS A RESPONSIBLE CONDITION. 

It may now be well to take cognisance of some 
conditions of mental unsoundness, in which the in- 
dividual yet possesses such a measure of correcting 
and controlling power over his actions as to make 
us regard him in the light of a responsible and ac- 
coimtable being. The large class of eccentrics is 
that which first comes into notice, amongst which 
we observe individuals possessing high intelligence 
and sound judgment ; and the knowledge of this 
fact has operated in causing many authorities to 
reject the idea of eccentricity being any evidence of 
mental unsoundness ; we quote the following graphic 
sketch from the pen of an eminent writer as illus- 
trative of this opinion : — " LordMonboddo, insisting 
that the human family were originally adorned with 
tails, showed himself an eccentric theorist: had he 
asserted that they actually retained them, he would 
have had an insane delusion instead of a philosophic 
crotchet. Eccentricities no more constitute in- 
sanity than idiosyncrasies constitute disease; for 
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example, there was an old man well known in 
London during the last century, who was of an 
ungainly appearance, and subject to occasional at- 
tacks of hereditary melancholy : so inconsistent was 
he in his habits, that sometimes he practised great 
abstemiousness, and at other times devoured huge 
meals with brutish slovenliness and voracity ; some- 
times he would persist in drinking nothing stronger 
than water, but occasionally he drank wine by 
tumblers-full ; his income was far from large, and 
not of a certain amount, yet he kept a set of old 
men and women about his house, whose bickerings 
and disagreements now and then drove him out of 
doors ; he was rn general very loquacious, but had 
been known to sit in Company and drink a dozen 
cups of tea without speaking a syllable ; when not 
engaged discoursing, it was his custom to keep 
muttering to himself; in walking he performed 
strange gesticulations with his limbs, and would 
not go in at a door unless he could eflfect his entry 
in a certain preconceived number of steps, and so 
as to introduce himself on a particular foot, turn- 
ing back and recommencing, until he succeeded as 
he desired : there was a row of posts near his house, 
which he would not pass without touching singly, 
and if he found he had omitted one in the series, 
he retraced his steps to remedy the neglect : he 
hoarded up orange-skins for some mysterious pur- 
pose which he would never divulge; he suffered 
remorse of conscience for having taken milk with 
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his coffee on Good Friday ; he believed in ghosts, 
and went ghost-hunting in Cock-lane ; and he main- 
tained that he had heard his mother calling upon 
him by name £pom the other world. Yet Dr. 
Johnson was so far from insane, that his judgment 
commanded respect and admiration everywhere, and 
by the common consent of eminent contemporaries 
he was the most vigorous thinker and the greatest 
sage of his time." Now, although we agree to a 
certain extent with the opinion that eccentricity is 
not insanity, at least in the general acceptation of 
the t^rm, still, notwithstanding this, we may with 
propriety view it as an indication of mental un- 
soundness. Observation assures us that it is no 
uncommon thing to find weakness existing in the 
neighbourhood of great strength of mind. 

"Great wit to madness is allied." 
Men of genius full of thought and feeling, tasking 
to the utmost their power of nervous endurance, in 
the endeavour to gain the mastery over those 
obstacles which so plentifully impede their progress, 
are exactly those who are most subject to insanity; 
the direct operation of intense motives, such as 
stimulate master minds, leads to disorder of the 
brain, and this disorder of the brain reacts to main- 
tain a perverted bias, or injurious habits of applica- 
tion ; Cowper, Byron, Swift, are good examples. So 
that we should rather regard these eccentricities as 
the result of mental overtension, a frequent accom- 
paniment to the susceptibilities of genius, and as 
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such unquestionably belonging to the domain of 
unsound mind: and this appears to be the view 
taken by Johnson himself of his state ; for he speaks 
of himself as "inheriting a vile melancholy from 
his father, which made him all his life mad — at 
least not sober." But though weakness of under- 
standing deserves protection, too nice an investiga- 
tion of eccentricity (deformity though it be) might 
lead to injustice and oppression ; thus, for instance, 
wills have occasionally been disputed in conse- 
quence of such like singularities on the part of the 
testator. An individual djdng, bequeaths a large 
property to his housekeeper, and directs that " his 
executors should cause some part of his bowels to 
be converted into fiddle-strings ; that others should 
be sublimed into smelling salts, and that the 
remainder of his body should be vitrified into 
lenses for optical purposes ;" and he adds, " the 
world may think this to be done in a spirit of singu- 
larity or whim, but I have a mortal aversion to 
funeral pomp, and I wish my body to be converted 
to purposes useful to mankind :" in this case the 
will was contested, but it appeared in evidence that 
the person had through life conducted his afikirs 
with great shrewdness and ability, and had always 
been treated by those with whom he had had to 
deal, as possessing indisputable capacity; it was 
therefore ruled by the judge, that eccentricity only 
was proved, and that the will was valid. In civil 
^cts we thus notice that the class of eccentrics is 
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held to possess not only a capacity for controlling 
the actions, like any other sane persons, but in the 
eye of the law, and by the common consent of 
society, even to retain a sane disposing power : and 
coinciding perfectly as we do in this decision, the 
natural inference to be drawn is, that eccentricity 
ahne is no sufficient plea for irresponsibility from the 
consequences attaching to the commission of crime. 
It next devolves upon us to consider the case of 
the " voluntarius daemon," the drunkard ! Intoxica- 
tion is to all intents and purposes a state of tem- 
porary madness ; and since many criminal acts are 
committed under its influence, the question as to 
the principles which should actuate us with reference 
to these, is one of the highest importance. By the 
Grecian law, the sentence for him who committed 
crime when drunk was double punishment, one for 
the crime itself, and the other for the ebriety which 
tempted him to commit it. The Romans made 
great allowances for this vice: but the law of 
England is framed on principles of compassion to 
misfortune, though not to guilt ; it will not suffer a 
man to privilege one crime by another, and it holds 
that he who of his own accord and free will is 
determined to plunge himself into this frenzied 
condition, must be answerable for whatsoever harm 
or hurt he doeth in such state of guilt. It is highly 
probable, that in many instances the drunkard is 
not conscious of the mischief he is inflicting, or of 
the retribution which awaits his action ; and it is 
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reasonable to think that in the great day wherein 
the secrets of all hearts shall be open, no one shall 
be made to answer for what he knows nothing of, 
but shall receive his doom, his conscience accusing 
or excusing him. Human judicatures, however, 
have no such means of deciding between real and 
counterfeit ignorance ; the fact of the crime is proved 
against the being, but want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for him : to allow a plea of irresponsibi- 
lity, so easily assumed (and one so difficult either to 
prove or disprove as unconsciousness from intoxir 
cation) to avail, would be hazardous in the extreme, 
and we might rely upon three-fourths of the crime 
of the country going unpunished. Unless, then, 
the powers of the mind have been so prostrated by 
habitual drunkenness, that a permanent condition 
of unsound mind is produced, the law does not 
permit intoxication to stand as an excuse for 
criminal misbehaviour, though civil acts of the indi- 
vidual would be vitiated if committed at the time 
when no rational consent could be given. Excep- 
tional cases will of necessity occur, demanding sym- 
pathy and forbearance : the Grecian sages, we know, 
allowed three cups of wine, one for health, another 
for cheerfiilness, and a third for sleep. Now it has 
happened, that to those unaccustomed to strong 
liquors a smaller quantity than this has sufficed to 
madden and inflame : the error here, if error there be, 
scarcely amounts to more than imprudence; and 
crime committed under such circumstances has 
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claims to merciful consideration ; and it is to meet 
such like contingencies that we invest the judge 
with discretionary power to fill up, as may seem to 
him best, those gaps which must necessarily exist 
in all legislation for the masses. The evidence of 
intoxication may, however, be of importance, when 
the intention of the person committing the crime is 
being considered; whether he were actuated by 
malicious motives or not; but the grand principle 
of regarding the voluntary drunkard as a being 
responsible for the enormities he may commit 
during his temporary derangement, is one in which 
necessity compels our acquiescence ; necessity de- 
pending on our ways and means of knowledge. 

There is some similarity between the conditions 
of the brain in drunkenness and in dreaming ot 
somnambulism; but there is this important differ- 
ence — that the individual may, if he so will before- 
hand, avoid falling into the former state, but 
cannot do so in the latter : with that it becomes a 
matter of guilt, with thi$, of accident or misfor- 
tune. Many well-authenticated instances of ad- 
ventures during this state are on record. Hofiman 
tells of a man who dreamed he* was going to set 
out on a journey, rose to put on his clothes, his 
shoes and spurs; and then striding across the sill 
of an open window, began to kick his heels and to 
exert. his voice, as if to excite his horse to speed. 
When awakened, he became exceedingly terrified 
at the danger he had incurred. Prichard mentions 

E 2 
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another instance of a sleep-walker who threw him- 
self into a well, under the impression that he was 
returning to bed ; and again, of a man who rose in 
his sleep, saddled a horse, and actually proceeded 
on a journey; but this was what he was accus- 
tomed to do regularly every, week, in order to 
attend market: here habit supplied the place of 
attention to external impressions. 

Criminal acts committed during such semi-con- 
scious moments are fortunately rare, but yet they 
do occur. An instance of this kind took place in 
this country within the last few years, and is 
recorded by Taylor, of a pedlar, who was in the 
habit of walking about the coimtry, armed with a 
sword-stick: he was awakened one evening, while 
lying asleep on the high road, by a man who was 
accidentally passing, seizing and shaking him by the 
shoulders : the pedlar awoke, drew his sword, and 
stabbed the man, who soon afterwards died. He 
was tried fOT manslaughter; his irresponsibility 
was strongly urged by his counsel, on the ground 
that he could not have been conscious of an act 
perpetrated in a half-waking state; this was 
strengthened by the opinion of the medical wit- 
ness. The prisoner, however, was found guilty! 
Under such circumstances, it was not unlikely that 
an idea had arisen in the prisoner's mind that he 
had been attacked by robbers, and therefore had 
stabbed the man in self-defence. To visit such 
a case with punishment is clearly neither apparent 
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to reason nor justice, supposing things to be as 
stated; but the difficulty seems to depend upon 
the impossibility of arriving at a knowledge of the 
true mental condition at the time of the commis^ 
sion of the deed, together with a feeling of the 
danger that would accrue to society from a reco- 
gnition, on the part of the law, of the irresponsi- 
bility of such states of the mind. Taking, there- 
fore, into consideration the extreme rarity of the 
case, as relating to crime, the doubts and diffi- 
culties which must environ it, and the probabilities 
of prospective evil which suggest themselves, we 
say of the dreamer and the somnambulist, as 
before of the drunkard, — that by law they should 
be held responsible for their actions, though neces- 
sity, in like manner as in his case, compels to the 
conclusion : expediency, in other words, urging us 
to leave occasional and unmistakable instances to 
the discretionary decision of the presiding admi- 
nistrator of justice, as threatening less ill than 
hasty legislation. 

Passing onward, a mental condition of great 
moment, the result of corporeal disease, attracts 
our attention ; a form of malady to which the stu- 
dious and learned are peculiarly exposed, which 



• " round us throws 



A deathlike silence and a dread repose. 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens all the green. 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods." 
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Hypochondriasis has much in common with me- 
lancholia, the subvariety of mania before alluded 
to; the illusions in the one case, however, have 
reference to physical subjects ; in the other to moral 
ones. Hypochondriacs rarely have the courage to 
attempt suicide, though they often contemplate it ; 
whereas in melancholia,, this is greatly to be 
dreaded. The inference to be drawn as to the 
state of an mdividual's mmd, from this harping upon 
or consimimating self-destruction, seems to call for 
passing notice. The prevalent system of returning 
a verdict of " Temporary Insanity," in contrast 
to the " Felo de se" required by law in such cases, 
and often on no other evidence than that afforded 
by the deed itself, would seem to intimate that the 
current of public opinion is favourable to the view, 
that the act of suicide is alone sufficient proof of 
unsound mind. We do not, however, coincide in 
this view : in some countries we know that suicide 
has met with great indulgence, and even been 
esteemed honourable; and in the heathen world, 
the example has been set by many of the most 
illustrious men of their age, as Cato, Brutus, Otho, 
&c., destroying themselves to avoid disgrace or 
irremediable misfortune. So much, in reality, de- 
pends upon the degree in which the individual 
appreciates the end and aim of his existence ! The 
pious, right-thinking Christian, who in his sober 
moments would look upon such an act as a 
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- " dieadfbl attempt, 



Just reeking &om self-slaughter, in a rage, 
To rush into the presence of his Judge, 
As if he challenged him to do his worst, 
And mattered not his wrath !" 

— ^the fact of such an one's committing suicide 
would, I repeat, in itself be strong primd facie 
evidence of insanity; whereas, on the other hand, 
if committed by him who contemplates no future 
state, or who thinks, like the Epicureans and Stoics 
of old, that all things lay under irresistible neces- 
sity, and who is, moreover, surrounded by much 
that is calculated to render life wearisome and 
painful to him, what surprise or wonder should we 
feel that he has recourse to such a means to rid 
himself at once from all care and anxiety? Here 
the action is in every respect the rational result of 
an illogical opinion; and, constituted as we are, 
we recognise the impossibility of combining uni- 
formity of sentiment with our state of free agency. 
Many opinions will be drawn from the same pre- 
mises ; some will be right, others wrong, according 
as education and our habitudes of thought assist 
the judgment; but erroneous opinion is not evi- 
dence of mental, whatever it may be of moral, 
unsoundness. Our law, therefore, considers self- 
murder as a twofold crime, embodying offence 
against our Maker and our king, and as such, 
attaches the penalty of "felo de se'' to the perpe- 
tration of the felony, if the party so acting be of 
years of discretion, and in his senses at the time. 
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Verily, if the carrying out of this sentence is con- 
ceived by the legislature as likely to operate in 
restraining others from these fatal courses, it should 
be matter of regret that individual sympathies do 
so obstruct and impede the equitable distribution 
of justice, by admitting the excuse without ade- 
quate ground, as may be constantly witnessed in 
the verdicts of our coroners' juries. We are in- 
clined to agree. with the observation of a lawyer of 
great celebrity, "that it would be a wise law if 
the present distinction and consequences of insanity 
and sanity in the case of suicide were abolished, 
and it were enacted that the coroner, in every in- 
stance, when his jury had found that the person 
deceased had been the author of his own death, 
should be directed to deliver up the dead body for 
anatomical purposes." That such an alteration 
would exercise a very salutary influence upon the 
minds of a certain class of suicides, there is little 
doubt — ^that injustice would be inflicted is also 
clear — ^but the good would greatly preponderate 
over the evil. 

Returning to the hypochondriac, we find him 
full of whims and conceits ; one, like the baker of 
Ferrara, thinks himself a Imnp of butter, and 
dare not sit in the sun or go near the fire, for fear 
of being melted; another, a sufferer from indiges- 
tion, imagines the gurglings of wind in his intes- 
tines to be the croaking of frogs in his belly; a 
third is attacked by ghosts and hobgoblins; and a 
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fourth suspects his friends of poisoning him. There 
is, however, disordered sensation at the root of all 
these hallucinations, originating with functional or 
organic corporeal derangement; and hence they 
will sometimes admit of cure, by convincing the 
mind of the mistake it makes in storing up these 
erring perceptions as realities. It has been inti- 
mated that hypochondriacs occasionally destroy 
themselves, and that suicide is not in itself proof of 
insanity, but we see in them such a power of con- 
trolling their actions, that we cannot but regard 
them as responsible beings ; that hypochondriasis 
may induce mental conditions in which there is 
less power of control is admitted, but then there is 
more than simple hypochondriasis to deal with. 

Unsoundness of mind sometimes shows itself in 
an almost incontroUable tendency to the commission 
of petty crimes. A lady of property, for instance, 
visiting her tradespeople, will take the opportunity 
of pilfering anything which attracts her notice ; the 
article may be of trifling value, often is, and the 
means at her disposal may be ample to provide her 
with the gratification of any wish she may have. 
It is possible that, associated with this propensity, 
in the same person there is benevolence and gene- 
rosity of disposition and conduct, showing, that 
whatever may be the motive, it is very far removed 
from that which prompts the ordinary thief to pur* 
loin the property of others, or from that which 
prompts the miser to the hoarding up of wealth. 
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The offence is one against property, often trivial in 
detail, and manifestly unreasonable and absurd; 
but to raise the plea of insanity in such cases 
would, as a rule, be inadmissible, if not unadvis- 
able; inadmissible, because, as is well remarked, 
the following facts can generally be established by 
the evidence : — " 1st, A perfect consciousness of the 
act; 2ndly, That the article, thoijigh of trifling 
value, has still been of some use to the person; 
3rdly, That there have been art and precaution in 
endeavouring to conceal the theft; and 4thly, A 
denial of the act when detected, or some evasive 
excuse. When circumstances of this kind are 
proved, either the parties should be made respon- 
sible, or theft should be openly tolerated." Also, 
it would be unadvisable to raise the plea, because 
if admitted it ought to necessitate a more serious 
control over the actions of the individual than 
would appertain to the crime itself; for if the dis- 
grace attendant on visiting the act with its appor- 
tioned award be felt to be greatly oppressive, there 
would in reason appear to be no alternative between 
this and placing the individual under the restraint 
required by law, till such times as the mental 
unsoundness, with its accompanying tendency to 
the conunission of crime, shall have disappeared. 
In these cases there is often discoverable very 
excellent reasoning power, and it seems by no 
means improbable that the effect of judicious 
punishment would be to prevent the repetition of 
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the act, by awakening the wholesome influence of 
fear; and, therefore, as a general rule on the prin- 
ciple of expediency, it would seem best to recognise 
the responsibility of such class of offenders. 

We next arrive at the question of the responsi- 
bility during the lucid interval. " If a lunatic has 
lucid intervals of understanding, he shall answer 
for what he does in those intervals, as if .he had no 
deficiency" — so saith the law ! And here in limine 
I would object to the term, lucid interval, as cal- 
culated to give rise to erroneous ideas of the real 
condition of the person's mind, from the very dif- 
ferent states it is employed to designate. It appears 
to have arisen from the ancient but exploded 
notions of insanity, being dependent upon lunar 
influences, and has been loosely applied alike to 
partial and temporary as well as to permanent 
periods of improvement. Now, we know, that in 
insanity it is common to talk coherently and act 
rationally, and then to subside at intervals more or 
less prolonged into the worst forms of madness ; if 
to such an interval we attach the term "lucid 
interval," as has frequently been done, we are surely 
not justified in esteeming this merely transition 
state a responsible one ! There is some analogy 
between the condition of the brain under such cir- 
cumstances, and that of the lungs after a recent 
attack of pneumonia ; the febrile symptoms have 
subsided, but the organ remains in an excitable 
state, highly susceptible to any disturbing influence, 
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and far from fitted for healthy action. The best 
definition of the lucid interval is that given by 
Haslam, and as the term will doubtless remain in 
spite of our protest against it, we propose to make 
it the test. It is " A complete recovery of the 
patient's intellects, ascertained by repeated exami- 
nations of his conversation, and by constant 
observation of his conduct, for a time sufficient to 
enable the superintendent to form a correct judg- 
ment." Taking this, then, to represent the lucid 
interval, we recognise by it a positive and actual 
return to the capacities and responsibilities of 
sanity, and therefore maintain that any one acting 
criminally in such interval ought to be regarded as 
accountable for his misdeeds. And this is in 
reality the view which, if not maintained, is at least 
acted upon in the majority of cases by our juries of 
the present day, for we find that they rarely con- 
vict, when it is proved that the accused was insane 
within a short period of the time of his perpe- 
trating the crime, however rationally to all appear- 
ance it may have been carried out. 

Finally, there is a reasonable distinction de- 
servedly drawn between civil and criminal lunacy ; 
a person's intellect may be so far impaired that he 
is unable to conduct the common afiairs of life, to 
manage his property, or judge of the claims which 
his respective relations have upon him, and not- 
withstanding this, he may yet possess sufficient 
power of control over his actions to be held respon- 
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sible for his criminal acts; in such instance the 
administration of the country deprives the indivi- 
dual of his civil rights by interdiction, appointing 
trustees to overlook his affairs, and preventing his 
exercising any conduct or control over them; but 
the fact of such interference is not alone sufficient 
to excuse criminal misbehaviour, so that a man 
may be civilly incompetent and yet criminally 
responsible. 

The legitimate deduction from the contents of 
this chapter would seem to be, that the existence 
of mental unsoundness is not enough to establish 
irresponsibility; that some forms of mental un- 
soundness are held accountable on principles of true 
justice and equity, whilst others are on those of 
expediency alone; that expediency is a necessity 
originating in the adaptation of the machinery of 
human institutions to our ways and means of 
knowledge of human weakness and depravity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UNSOUND MIND AS AN IRRESPONSIBLE CONDITION. 

We wish now to consider unsound mind in reference 
to the question of irresponsibility. The great 
practical difficulty in recognising this plea has 
hitherto generally arisen in the instances of homi- 
cide; and it is therefore more especially to the 
medical tests which have been proposed, for the 
purpose of establishing a sufficient amount of un- 
soundness to ensure impunity in such cases, that I 
shall aUude. The principles involved would apply 
in the consideration of the irresponsibility of the 
individual for any criimnal act ; but as the tests are 
each of them more or less fallacious, it seems pre- 
ferable to exhibit them in their special, rather than 
in their general, application. The following is the 
summary of those which have been advanced by 
various authorities on the subject. 

1st. That the act of homicide has generally been 
preceded by other striking peculiarities of conduct 
in the individual; often by a total change of cha- 
racter. 
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2nd. That the person has in many instances 
previously or subsequently attempted suicide, has 
expressed a wish to die, or to be executed as a 
criminal. 

3rd. That the act is without motive, or in op- 
position to all human motives. 

4th. Observation of the subsequent conduct of 
the individual ; he seeks no escape, delivers himself 
up to justice, and acknowledges the crime laid to 
his charge. 

6th. The sane murderer has generally accomplices 
in vice or crime ; the homicidal monomaniac has 
not. 

Now, if we analyze these proposed tests, the un- 
certainty of their application is apparent. Admit 
the conditions of each test to exist, and what is 
really proved? The striking peculiarities of con- 
duct and change of character are significant of 
other states than those of madness. The attempt 
to commit suicide is, as has been shown, no direct 
evidence of deranged mind; want of motive is 
a forcible consideration; but how are we to be 
assured that there is real absence of motive? 
Are we to conclude that because the motive is not 
apparent, that therefore it does not exist? Can we 
find no examples of criminals who have delivered 
themselves up to justice, confessed their crime, and 
sought no escape, without looking Into the records 
of insanity? Or can we not point to villains of the 
blackest dye, to bear witness to the fact, that the 
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absence of the accomplice is no proof of the insanity 
of the criminal? Consider, on the other hand, the 
evidence afforded by the negation of these tests ! 
Is it not an ascertained fact, and one admitted by 
all scientific investigators of mental disease, that 
an insane impulse may present itself to the mind 
and be acted upon at a time, when, from the opera- 
tion of predisposing but concealed causes, it is not 
able to maintain its rightful supremacy, by regu- 
lating and controlling the actions of the. individual, 
though at the same time no previous evidence of 
intellectual aberration had been displayed, either 
in conduct or character? How many madmen are 
there who have never either contemplated death or 
suicide ! Do we not observe in many of the insane 
the marked connexion between the act and motive? 
Will not the insane occasionally seek to escape, to 
shun the consequences of their crime, and even when 
accused deny their guilt? Were it required, illus- 
trations corroborative of these positions might have 
been produced ; but we think even the unprofessional 
reader will be prepared to yield his assent to the con- 
clusion we arrive at, viz., that the above-mentioned 
tests, individually, are fallacious and not to be 
relied on ; but that, taken as a whole, they would 
constitute a chain of considerable strength, in which, 
if the links be-all complete, there is cogent pre- 
sumptive evidence in favour of the sanity or insanity 
of the party. With such rules to decide the point, 
the juryman could arrive at as correct a conclusion. 
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as the most experienced and enlightened psycholo- 
gist ; but unfortunately we see the chain in every 
variety of shape and condition, here a link twisted 
and another lost, so that we find ourselves com- 
pelled to seek some other and more certain means 
of testing each and every case that may present. 
Esquirol )ias pointed out with much clearness three 
conditions observable in this homicidal monomania ; 
in the first, the propensity to kill is connected with 
absurd motives or actual delusion ; the individual 
would be at once pronounced insane by everybody : 
— cases of this description are not uncommon, and 
create no difficulty whatever; the accused are 
rarely allowed even to plead to the charge. In 
the second, the desire to kill is connected with no 
known motive ; it is difficult to suppose that the 
individual had any real or imaginary motive for 
the deed ; he appears to be led on by a blind im- 
pulse, which he resists and ultimately overcomes. 
In the third, the impulse to kill is sudden, instan- 
taneous, unreflecting, and uncontrollable : the act 
of homicide is perpetrated without interest, without 
motive, and often on individuals who are most 
fondly loved by the perpetrator. 

Now, in these conditions, especially the second, 
we may notice the association of the erroneous 
impulse with a certain power of control. The fol- 
lowing cases are examples: — A patient of Dr. 
Daniel's " laboured under disorder of the liver, but 
no sign of intellectual aberration ; he was found by 

F 
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him one morning to be in a state of great excite* 
ment, and confessed that while talking with his 
wife and family his eye caught the poker, a desire 
to shed blood came upon him, which he felt he 
could not control. He shut his eyes and tried to 
think on something else, but it was of no use ; at 
last he could bear it no longer, and with a voice of 
thunder he ordered them out of the room — had they 
opposed him he felt he must have murdered them 
aU." A patient of Dr. ConoUy's frequently lay 
awake in the night, looking at her husband, and 
thinking how easily she might kill him with her 
broom-handle, but she awoke him, that his talking 
to her might drive such thoughts out of her head. 
And there are many instances of individuals who 
have surrendered themselves up to asylums, pray- 
ing to be protected against their own impulses, 
which are perhaps tempting them to throw them- 
selves out of windows, cut their own throats, or 
maim or injure others ; far from betraying any wish 
to obey the impulse, they often express great terror 
and dread lest they should be imable to resist it. 
It is probable that the acts of the insane in general 
proceed from some motive or other, though it is by 
no means easy for a sane mind to trace the con- 
nexion between the two. "A patient was con- 
tinually in the habit of licking the plaster from the 
walls of his cell ; in some places they had been quite 
licked bare by this disgusting practice; it was only 
accidentally discovered that the act was connected 
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with a delusion under which he laboured, that he 
was licking and tasting the most delicious fruits ! 
Another patient was in the habit of running up 
and down the ward, beating his own shadow with 
his stick; it turned out that he fancied this shadow 
to be an army of rats in constant pursuit of him. 
In a third case, the person laboured under a delu- 
sion with regard to windmills ; he would go any 
distance to see a windmill, and would sit watching 
one for days together; his friends removed him to 
a place where there were no mills, in the hope that 
this strange propensity would wear away; he 
enticed a child into a wood, and in attempting to 
murder it, cut and mangled its limbs with a knife 
in a horrible manner. How would any sane person 
have connected this delusion respecting windmills 
with attempting murder? Yet it appeared that he 
had committed this terrible crime, in the hope that 
he should be removed as a punishment to some 
place where there would be a mill." We mention 
these cases because it was usual to lay much stress 
upon connecting the act with the delusion, and we 
think they tend to show the injustice of resting the 
irresponsibility of the accused upon an accidental 
discovery of this nature. 

The fundamental question in estimating respon- 
sibility would seem to be, whether the being 
at the time of his committing the crime pos- 
sessed sufficient power of control to govern his 
actions? And here again, the consideration of 

f2 
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degree is introduced; the power of control is not 
enough ; there must be a sufficient amount of it, or 
the reverse, to establish the responsibility or irre- 
sponsibility of the party. It wiU thus appear, that 
any attempt by fixed rules, either legal or medical, 
to distinguish between those mental conditions 
which should be accountable and those which should 
not, must either fail in its application, or be pro- 
ductive of evil. To borrow a simile : let us examine 
a map of an inland country, and we shall see rivers 
without source or mouth, and roads that seem to 
lead to nothing. A person who knows anything of 
geography, understands at once, on looking at such 
a map, that the sources and mouths of the rivers, 
and the towns which the roads lead to, are some- 
where beyond the boundaries of the district, though 
he may not know where they lie. But one who was 
ill informed might be inclined presumptuously to 
find fault with the map, which showed him only 
a part of the rivers and roads. And it is the same 
with anything else of which we see only a part, 
unless we recollect that it is but a part, and make 
allowance accordingly for our imperfect view of it. 
When we say, therefore, that the irresponsibility 
or otherwise of each case must be determined by the 
circumstances which attend it, we decide upon that 
which comes within our district of observation ; were 
the sphere of human vision less limited than it is, 
obstacles to the employment of fixed rules might 
vanish, but at present, from the very nature of the 
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case, our wisest of men are prepared to admit them 
insuperable. " If from circumstances, then, it can 
be inferred that the criminal possessed this sufficient 
power of control, he should be made responsible and 
rendered liable to punishment; if, however, he was 
led to the perpetration of the act by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, whether accompanied by deli- 
beration or not, then he is entitled to an acquittal 
as an irresponsible agent;" for, as Dr. Pagan 
well observes, the very loss of the control over his 
actions which insanity infers, is that which renders 
the acts which are committed during its continu- 
ance undeserving of punishment. We think, then, 
that this should be the test for irresponsibility — 
not whether the individual be conscious of right 
and wrong — ^not whether he have a knowledge of 
the consequences of his act — but whether he can 
properly control his actions ! — a test to be applied 
not only in homicidal cases, but whenever or wher- 
ever the plea of irresponsibility is raised on the 
ground of insanity. At the same time we are by 
no means blind to the difficulty there must be occa- 
sionally in deciding in the individual case, whether 
the impulse was or was not irresistible, and admit 
to the fullest extent the nicety of discrimination 
that is required at the hands of those who have to 
record the verdict ; in like manner as the shadings 
of manslaughter may be seen to blend almost insen- 
sibly in the darker and more revolting features of 
murder, and vice versd^ even so do the modifications 
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in the power of control pass in almost imperceptible 
gradation, from the class of responsible to that of 
irresponsible action. Urge this dij9S.culty, then, as 
an objection, and we would bid you indicate whether 
the same wiU not equally apply to every other test 
that has yet been proposed; whilst it has this 
advantage over them aU, viz. — ^that it is correct in 
principle, which is more than can be said of that 
which depends on the " consciousness of right and 
wrong," or the " knowledge of the resulting con- 
sequences." For though it is evident that there 
are some who can distinguish right from wrong, 
and also some who are aware of the consequences 
of their acts, who, nevertheless, still ought not to 
be held responsible for them ; yet, on the other hand, 
there are none who possess " sufficient power of 
control" to govern their actions, that ought not to be 
deemed accountable beings : this power of control 
presupposes a condition of sanity so decided, as 
alone, in the absence of the clear evidence supplied 
by delusion, which is found in cases of intellectual 
insanity, or combined with it when present, to 
appear to be the best means of discerning between 
the mental unsoundness which should be held 
amenable to, and that which should be exempt from, 
punishment. But how are we to estimate this con- 
trolling power, and the amount of it that the indi- 
vidual possesses? Let me ask, how do we estimate 
or decide upon the amount of malice or revengeful 
feeling that is required to establish the distinction, 
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in the case of the criminal homicide, between murder 
on the one side or manslaughter on the other? 
There is great analogy between the two cases : in 
the latter instance, our juries are constantly 
deciding to which class the individual case shall 
belong, not upon the dictum of any fixed infallible 
rule, but from a careful and deliberate weighing and 
scrutiny of the particular circumstances and consi- 
derations which come before them in connexion 
with the case. Upon this selfsame principle must 
we rely in our attempt to estimate the power of 
control; giving to each feature its due prominence, 
to each extenuating circumstance its appropriate 
weight, and to facts their correct relation to truth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RECAPITULATION— PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS — 
CONCLUSION. 

A CONCISE recapitulation of the arguments of this 
essay appears likely, though at the risk of being 
thought tedious, to be the best precursor to such 
practical suggestions as have been forced upon the 
attention of the writer, by their consideration. At 
the starting-point, law was viewed as an institution 
originating in necessity for the preservation of the 
safety and comfort of the human family; that, like 
aU other fabrics of earthly growth, it neither is 
nor can be expected to be free from imperfection or 
flaw; that, in some instances, its faulty regulations 
press injuriously and unjustly upon certain classes 
of society, and that when a means of adjusting 
these more equitably is demonstrated, it becomes 
our bounden duty to avail ourselves thereof. A 
subject of importance, intricacy, and doubt, is that 
which embraces the relation which should be main- 
tained by the legislature towards those of unsound 
mind committing crime. The legislature rightly 
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recognises the irresponsibility of insanity, but yet 
is in ignorance of that which constitutes this con- 
dition ; and therefore, as a necessary sequence, the 
plea of irresponsibility is often entertained without 
legitimate foundation, and rejected where it should 
be admitted. The injustice and baneful tendency 
of this mode of procedure were pointed out, and 
the error was considered in great measure to de- 
pend upon the attempts that were made to bring 
the condition of insanity within the scope of strict 
definition. A cursory glance at the habitudes of 
thought of the two professions was taken, with the 
object of affording a clue to the source of the 
diversity of opinion which exists between the 
medical and legal jurists on this point. Mental 
unsoundness as it would present itself to the eye of 
the moralist, then came first before us ; but here the 
range was too wide and unrestricted to admit of 
any practical application. Next in order the legal 
test came under examination, and was shown to be 
too contracted in its scope, and one which could 
not be honestly acted upon, without inflicting 
great injustice and oppression. Conceiving the 
especial difficulty to hinge upon the proper appre- 
ciation of what is meant by unsoimdness of mind, 
the next step was to portray mind — mind in its 
relation to the mechanism of the brain: it was 
shown that there was often a connexion between 
the derangements of the one and the disorders of 
the other, as al$o, that it was not in our power, in 
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many instances, to demonstrate the dependence of 
the one upon the other ; that, in consequence of our 
really imperfect knowledge of the nervous system, 
we are compelled to judge of mind by its manifes- 
tations, which were grouped as primary powers, 
and their rationale of action explained. It 
was remarked that these primary powers were 
often very defective, and yet that their possessor 
could not be considered as otherwise than sane, 
proving in this way that much latitude must be 
permitted even in judging of sound mind. De- 
grees in sanity once recognised, analogy favours 
what experience demands — viz., the consideration 
of unsoundness in degrees. Three grand forms of 
insanity were then examined*— mania, monomania, 
and dementia, and their subvarieties adverted to, 
and they were shown to be useful with reference 
to the classification of the lunatic; their essential 
feature$ were therefore commented on, but care 
was taken to point out, that in the individual case 
of unsoundness there is always a something ex- 
ceptional, which cannot be met by definite rules; 
that insanity, in fine, must be regarded as a unity, 
and the special instance or example as the question 
of degree. 

Crime was then considered as having a twofold 
bearing : in the first place against the laws of God, 
aad in the second against those of man; that for 
ofieuce against the former, man is amenable to his 
Maker and not to his country, and that his feUows 
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are alone entitled to take cognizance of such 
crimes as shall aflfect the social well doing of their 
race ; that the tenour of human justice should be 
preventive rather than punishing, is borne out 
alike by reason and the experience of the most 
approved legislation; that notwithstanding the 
operation of excellent and judicious adjudication, 
crime continues, is greatly owing to the innate 
wickedness which we term human depravity ; that 
there are two classes of criminals, the sane and 
the insane, and it is self-evident that a mode of 
punishment adapted to meet the case of the former 
would be misapplied in that of the latter. The 
aun of punishment in the instance of the sane 
criminal should be example to others, reformation 
to the individual himself, and the prevention of 
future mischief; whereas in that of the lunatic 
criminal, the object should be to prevent mischief, 
and to restore the mind to its healthy state. As 
a matter of principle, no difference ought to be 
made in the cases of lunatics, civil or criminal, 
excepting that we are justified in requiring a 
higher degree of evidence of sanity, in proportion 
as the manifestations of the disorder have been 
fraught with mischief to society ; when, however, 
capital crime has been committed, the custody for 
life of the perpetrator was regarded as a necessary 
exception to the rule — ^necessary on the score of 
expediency. 

The varied forms of mental unsoundness which 
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yet we are entitled to hold as conditions of respon- 
sibility, were then passed in review, considered, it 
is true, in themselves, and without reference to 
other evidence of intellectual disturbance. The 
reasons inducing us to view these as responsible 
were diverse in the separate instances ; thus, in the 
cases of eccentricity and hypochondriasis, the pos- 
session of the " sufficient power of control " over 
his actions by the individual, was acknowledged :. 
in those of intoxication or somnambulism this con- 
dition might or might not obtain; the crime is 
proved, but we have no means of ascertaruing the 
actual state of mind of the person at the time of his 
committing the act, and the danger of admitting 
irresponsibility on such terms, especially in the 
former case, where crime has already been prefaced 
by crime, induced us to think that these states 
must be held accountable : on other grounds, agaia, 
we advocated responsibility in the instance of the 
petty theft, or other minor crime against property, 
though really an offshoot of mental unsoundness, 
because it was thought that the plea would be 
a dangerous one readily to admit, and in such a 
case ; that a mild punishment would tend to prevent 
a repetition of the offence; and lastly, that the plea 
was imwise, for, if admitted, it ought to necessitate 
a more serious restraint upon the actions of the 
party than would actually appertain to the punish- 
ment of the offence. The responsibility during the 
" lucid interval" was acknowledged, on condition 
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that the given definition of the term was accepted, 
and in concluding this portion of the subject, the 
fact was dwelt upon, that civil ought not to be 
looked upon as proof of criminal irresponsibility. 
In the last chapter it was noticed that the test for 
irresponsibility was most required in homicidal 
cases, and therefore those which had been proposed 
were examined seriatim^ both in their affirmation 
and negation : separately it was shown they were 
faulty and inconclusive, but that, if taken in the 
aggregate, they would afford strong presumptive 
evidence of the indubitable insanity of the party. 
Tracing the plan forwards, the three conditions of 
insanity, with reference to the homicidal state, 
pointed out by Esquirol, attracted attention ; and 
in these was discovered the association of impulse 
with a certain amount of power of control : it was 
noticed that the acts of the insane often depend 
upon motives, though it is not always easy to dis- 
cover these, and hence that it is wrong to attach 
importance, as was formerly done, to the inability 
to connect the act with the delusion. The best 
test of the irresponsibility of the criminal on the 
plea of insanity is, whether he be capable of con- 
trolling his actions, not alone in homicidal cases, 
but wherever the plea is raised : that in all instances 
(especially in those in which preconception and 
premeditation have evidently been so considerably 
displayed as to cause the witness embarrassment in 
deriving the conclusion from the power to control) 
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he should be permitted to frame his opinion from 
the delusion and other attending circumstances. 
Doubtless there is great dij9S.culty in deciding in 
certain cases; but the same difficulty has applied 
equally and with greater force to every test yet 
proposed. Each case must be taken by itself, 
and every ciitcumstance connected with it fairly 
weighed before applying this, which is, to all seem- 
ing, on principle, the proper test for irresponsibility. 

Having, as it is hoped, established the propriety 
and desirability of the proposed test, it now re- 
mains to consider impediments in the way of its 
practical application. The degrees of guUt in the 
sane criminal are estimated by the system of jury, 
the judge directing or ruling; the judge is one 
accustomed to the daily investigation and consi- 
deration of those subtleties and niceties with 
which every feature and grade of vice is sur- 
rounded, and therefore peculiarly fitted to inter- 
pose, when required, his opinion, knowledge, and 
judgment ; juries, it is true, possess the power of 
recording verdicts opposed even to the direction of 
the judge, but it is one seldom had recourse to. 
Now this is as it should be; the criminal hears 
every argument that can be adduced against him, 
or in his favour, brought forward by the counsel 
for the prosecution or defence; and the jury decide 
upon the evidence made clear to common sense 
by the keen and penetrating intellect of one accus- 
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toHied to winnow the grain from the chaff, and to 
sifk truth to the bottom, free from those sophistries 
which the partial advocate, favoured by contingent 
circumstances, may heap around the case. But 
though a pubKc and jury may and do very pro- 
perly bow to the expressed opinion of one whose 
life and talents have been spent in the observation 
of crime, and in the application of correctives 
thereto, on a matter in which, from experience and 
knowledge of facts, he is so well qualified to de- 
cide, yet when these conditions are wanting, they 
need other help to steer them in the right. 
Take the case of the lunatic crimiual, and let me 
ask — Ought the system of judge and jury to decide 
the question of the irresponsibility of the accused? 
Why admit irresponsibility at all? Because of 
mental disease ! Now, I ask again, and with re- 
spect, what does either the judge or jury under- 
stand about mental disease? — I mean, from actual 
observation and experience ! Is it a part of their 
necessary and essential training, to devote length- 
ened periods of time, in our large asylums, to the 
observation of the peculiarities of the mental phe- 
nomena, appearing in this unhappy class of disease? 
We know that it is not so; and that, consequently,, 
they must be in complete ignorance in all those 
cases in which more than what is called common 
sense is required to arrive at the proper conclu- 
sion, and where experience and knowledge of facts 
alone should entitle to decide. 
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To a certain extent this is admitted, for in all 
cases when the question of insanity is raised, the 
opinion of the medical man is required as to the 
state of the patient's mind; but there is a vast 
difference between the attention paid to the opinion 
expressed by the judge in the instance of the sane 
criminal, as to the actual amount of guilt that is 
manifest in the particular case, and to that ex- 
pressed by the physician, no matter howsoever emi- 
nent he may be in lids branch of science, with 
reference to the actual mental condition of the 
accused party. Whenever the manifestations of 
the insanity are palpably evident, there is, of 
course, little fear of any doubt arising, and the 
physician's ophiion has effect given to it ; but how 
many instances might we not cite, in which 
opinions of physicians of the highest standing 
have not only not been acted upon, but even have 
been scoffed at as theories and crotchets, and 
themselves satirized as good-natured, benevolent 
enthusiasts, wishing to rescue atrocious criminals 
from just and merited punishment. Now, the 
point really hinges upon the actual state of a 
fellow-creature's mind! And who so well able to 
judge of this, as he whose whole life is spent in 
the study and treatment of disorders of the mind? 
When the judge intimates that there is such a 
measure of guilt as to constitute in the one case 
manslaughter, in the other murder, the juries find 
accordingly, though it is only matter of opinion. 
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l)ut expressed by one best qualified to judge; when 
the physician, on the other hand, intimates that 
there is a sufficient amount of unsoundness to con- 
stitute a title to irresponsibility, no such necessary 
sequence obtains; the opinion is often set com- 
pletely at nought, possibly even treated with con- 
tempt. We should scarcely submit our watch, 
whose faulty movements require attention, to the 
tender mercies of any of our educated acquaint- 
ance, though we may entertain a high opinion not 
only of their general attainments and sound judg- 
ment, but even of their knowledge of general me- 
chanical principles. Should we not rather request 
the opinion of the man whose vocation it is to 
rectify the erring movements of such machinery, 
who is reaUy practically conversant with all the 
details of this special branch of mechanism? 

Who would be the best qualified to judge of the 
constitution of a given chemical composition? The 
man who knows nothing whatever of chemical laws 
or manipulations, or the profound and sagacious 
chemist? Or, in estimating the nature, extent, and 
probable result of a disease, upon whose opinion 
should we be most disposed to place reliance? Upon 
that of one ignorant alike of the action and exist- 
ence of ordinary physical laws and agencies, who 
has never given any attention to, nor had oppor- 
tunity of seeing disease, or upon that of the expe- 
rienced and highly educated physician, who, upon 
ample opportunities for investigation, has brought 

G 
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to bear all the energy and discriminating force of a 
strong and well cultivated mind? The considerate 
and thoughtful observer would rely upon the 
opinion of a single chemist, in preference to that g£ 
hundreds of individuals not equally qualified to 
judge ; the light-minded and trifling may, and it is 
true, do patronize the reigning forms of fashionable 
quackeries of the day, which administer to their 
moments of enthusiasm, caprice, or ennui ; but the 
judgment of the sound physician is that which is 
most desired and sought for in the hour of real 
peril, and at all times by the reflecting and judi- 
cious, and would be trusted to rather than that of 
any number of weU-meaning but professionally 
ignorant persons. Supposing such a measure of 
doubt investing the subject as to render it desirable 
to have even this opinion confirmed, the chemist 
would apply to another of his own calling, upon 
whose judgment and knowledge he could rely; the 
physician, in like manner, would submit his case to 
the judgment of another professional, and resort to 
other than the opinion of those acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the subject, would be ridi- 
culed, and deservedly so, as in the highest degree 
preposterous and absurd : and yet it is not one whit 
more ridiculous than is the plan at present in 
operation, of leaving the irresponsibility from 
mental disease, to be determined by those who 
know nothing whatever of the nature of mental 
disease ! It may be urged that it is imposrible, or 
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not always possible, to attain unanimity of opinion, 
even amongst professional men of sound knowledge 
and accurate habits of thinking; every one is more 
or less exposed to the eflfects of bias, which shapes 
our views and moulds our opinions, often in spite of 
the very best intentions to the contrary; this, how- 
ever, the medical profession is not exposed to in 
greater proportion than other members of the 
human family, and we cannot therefore think this 
a good objection to raise against the matter being 
decided by a professional tribunal. To guard 
against the effect of bias as much as possible, the 
first thing would seem to be, to prevent anything 
like an appearance or probability of partizanship in 
the portion of those who are entrusted with the 
decision of the question ; for we all know how apt 
the mind is to pounce and dwell upon the favour- 
able arguments which can be arrayed upon the side 
on which it is engaged, till from continued atten- 
tion they are invested with undue importance, 
whilst strong and cogent reasons on the other side, 
repelled possibly in the first instance from a sense 
of their real force, are retained in the background, 
or lost sight of, perhaps involuntarily, when they 
ought to have stood prominently forward. The 
consideration of all that has been advanced, inclines 
us to believe that the question of irresponsibility 
would be most satisfactorily decided, not by 
;tru8ting to a single, opinion, even though that of 
one of eminence in his profession, but by depending 

g2 
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on the verdict of a jury of medical practitioners, 
selected from amongst those who have had experi- 
ence in the observation or treatment of the insane ; 
that this verdict shall be made to depend, not upon 
the fact that the prisoner is of unsound mind, but 
upon the condition of a sufficient degree of unsound- 
ness, in their judgment being present to constitute 
a title to irresponsibility. Such a jury should con- 
sist of three or more, with a foreman, also medical, 
to coUect and report the verdict; then, supposing 
in the course of an ordinary trial that the plea of 
insanity was raised, the decision on this point would 
rest with this empannelled medical jury, and in the 
event of their rejecting the plea upon hearing the 
evidence, the common jury would proceed as usual 
to their verdict ; but if the panel was of opinion 
that the evidence of unsoundness was sufficient to 
constitute irresponsibility, the decision should be 
held to be final, and a verdict of. " not guilty" on 
the ground of insanity, recorded by the judge. 

It is assumed as conceded that by such a plan 
the truth would be most likely to be attained; the 
great difficulty to be overcome would appear to be 
the necessary expense which is involved thereby to 
the public. In this great commercial country, 
inoney is highly valued, and in some respects ap- 
parently more than even life itself. We must own 
to belong to the number of those who conceive that 
greater certainty in detecting and pimishing guilt, 
and in rescuing madmen fipom pains and penalties 
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which ought not to belong to them, is fraught with 
interest of far greater import to the pubKc weal, 
than the preservation of a few thousand pounds to 
its treasury. A staff of this nature, however, if 
properly organised and conducted on principles of 
true economy, would not be so very costly; and 
the collateral advantages accruing to society, by its 
capacity for action in other matters, might with 
propriety be made an additional argument in its 
favour. The present centralizing system of lunacy 
commission, for example, adopted for the purpose 
of protecting the persons and property of lunatics^ 
without immediate friends, or labouring under 
temporary aberration of intellect, is so costly^ 
cumbrous, and slow, that it defeats its own ends, 
and lunatics are self-pauperised, or plundered by 
knaves, without any check or hindrance whatever; 
such a staff might be made available in these cases. 
As regards organization, it should be composed of 
the fittest and best men to be had, selected from 
amongst the members of the medical profession, on 
account of their high position and attainments, 
especially with reference to insanity: it would 
appear desirable to localize the action of each staff, 
and with this object the kingdom should be mapped 
out into a certain number of districts, and a com- 
plete working staff appointed to each district ; that , 
these appointments should be permanent, excepting 
they be forfeited by dereliction of duty, from phy- 
sical incapacity, or otherwise; that to each staff 
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one or more deputies should be attached to secure 
against possible emergencies ; that a fixed salary 
(independent of necessary travelling expenses) 
should pertain to each appointment — ^liberal, or it 
will fail to ensure the services of the Slite of the 
profession ; though as the demand for them would 
be only occasional, the tenure of this office need not 
interfere with their holding other professional en- 
gagements. The principle of salary in this case 
seems preferable to that of paying for the work 
done, because there can then be no conceivable 
object, such, for instance, as that of false economy, 
to prevent the complete adoption of the plan. A 
system with some such machinery as we have thus 
roughly sketched would be calculated to confer 
great benefit upon the public ; it would add to their 
security, by increasing the certainty of the punish- 
ment of crime, and it would contribute to their 
satisfaction, by assuring them that they are employ- 
ing the best means in their power for distinguish- 
ing those unfortunate beings whom madness has 
tempted to commit crime from the really guilty ; 
thus enabling them to rescue those from punish- 
ment who ought not to receive it, and to place them 
in the best position that can be permitted for ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Having by the best authority determined that 
the criminal is lunatic, the next point of practical 
importance relates to his subsequent disposal. In 
lunatic asylums a system of classification is required 
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to be adopted; this consists in distributing the 
patients according to the manifestations of the 
mental disorder, associating those whose inter- 
course is likely to prove beneficial, and separating 
others who mutually irritate and annoy; keeping 
the noisy and restless away from the quiet, the 
fatuous and dirty to themselves, and the dangerous 
apart, surrounded by plenty of experienced at- 
tendants. Now, ought the criminal lunatic to be 
allowed to mingle with the others, subject only to 
such classification ? One third of the whole number 
of criminal lunatics in England are confined for atro- 
cious oflfences, and such should not be allowed to 
mix with other lunatics, for reasons apart from the 
fact of the crime. An asylum ought to bear as 
little as possible of the appearance of a prison ; but 
these individuals must be retained for life. With 
the necessity for this retention must be associated 
the means for ensuring it, or the irksomeness of the 
perpetual confinement would prompt them to ejBfect 
escape. Again, the despair and hopelessness of 
their condition tend to make them careless and 
mischievous, and likely, by their bad example, to 
excite consequences destructive to the well-being of 
the otherwise hopeful community. The other two 
thirds of the criminal lunatics are cases of theft, 
minor assaults, and other misdemeanors, and com- 
paratively but little objection could be made to 
associating these with the other patients. The prin- 
cipal objection to their being mixed at all, depends 
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upon the difficulty, if not impossibility, of pre- 
venting the lunatics finding out that their com- 
panion is a. criminal lunatic: the feelings of the 
patients, their relatives, and friends, being out- 
raged by having the criminal forced on their 
society; and, secondly, upon there not being proper 
wards to prevent escape. On these grounds, then, 
we advocate the principle of separating the criminal 
lunatics from the others, in asylums set especially 
apart for this class. But if the judgment of our 
medical jury has been correct, there is not real 
moral guilt attaching to this class of criminal luna- 
tics, and it is important to bear this in mind 
with reference to their treatment. We would send 
them to a special asylum as a matter of convenience 
and necessity, but would discourage in every pos- 
sible way the idea that there is disgrace attaching to 
the inmates of the one asylum, which does not belong 
to the other. The classification of such lunatics 
would of course demand great attention. Where 
crime has been committed, no distinction ought to be 
madq in the case of rich or poor, in one respect, viz., 
that all classes should be placed under State Super- 
vision; but we think the differences of the grades 
should be recognised, and accommodation provided 
according to the station of the individual, if means 
be forthcoming to liquidate the extra expenses ; in 
short, that everything within reasonable bounds 
should be had recourse to, to render their existence 
as tolerable and happy as possible. As regards the 
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discharge of those lunatic criminals who have not 
conunitted atrocious crimes, it ought to be borne 
in mind, that if they are sane enough to be dis- 
charged, they ought to be sane enough to be made 
responsible for any fresh crime ; the responsibility 
of discharging such is therefore great, and it is 
worthy consideration, whether the power of libe- 
rating in these cases could be intrusted to better 
hands than those of this medical staff themselves. 
Those who have committed capital crimes ought, 
as we have before shown, to be permanently con- 
fined. 

Mental disease, as it now stands, has in every 
country two sides which require to be distin- 
guished; on the one hand, we find the insane col- 
lected in asylums and proper establishments, under 
the care of the most able medical men; on the 
other hand, they are found dispersed over wide 
countries, ahnost devoid of medical aid, and neg- 
lected, until they grow troublesome to society.- In 
this way, the disease is left to propagate at leisure, 
without any effort being made to circumscribe its 
ravages. We are of opinion, that if the disease, 
without asylums, was observed with the same zeal, 
diligence, and perseverance, as it is within, we 
should soon be able, if not wholly to prevent the 
disease, at least, in great degree, to circumscribe 
its ravages; and we likewise believe that "a sound 
moral and religious education would not only pre- 
vent an immense amount of crime, but also a great 
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proportion of that insanity, whose prevalence stig- 
matizes an uneducated civilization. Like Kava- 
nagh's schoolmaster, we may fairly speculate on 
what Lady Macbeth might have been, if her ener- 
gies had been properly directed." 

Within a comparatively recent period, a marked 
change has taken place in our knowledge and treat- 
ment of lunacy; but still there is much, indepen- 
dent of this neglect in the earlier stages of the 
disease, very much that cries aloud for redress. 
Mark the words of one of our most enlightened 
physicians of the present day, who has ever been 
foremost in the van of improvement, and to whom 
society owes a deep debt of gratitude, for the pro- 
minent part he took in bringing about the aboli- 
tion of the fearful system of restraint, in spite of 
difficulties, and in the face of dangers which might 
well have appalled the stoutest heart (I allude to 
Dr. Conolly) : — " Asylums were until very lately," 
says he, " like gaols, in one of which, a man who had 
been long imprisoned for an act committed in a 
state of insanity, 'used to say to me when I visited 
him, ' Sir, I have not seen a flower or green leaf 
these seven years!' a painful observation to the 
ears of those who can pass from such gloomy pre- 
cincts to fields and pleasant footpaths, never more 
to be trodden by the miserable. Within equally 
melancholy boundaries, might be seen in most 
asylums, but a few years ago, every form of gloom 
and eccentricity which the absence of all external 
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objects of interest could foster; and the patients 
walked up and down some chosen path beneath 
the hopeless walls, until the very ground was worn 
into hollows; or, debarred from the fall exercise 
of the muscles of locomotion required by their 
excited brain and nerves, expended all their ener- 
gies in exertions of voice, distressing to all within 
hearing. Even at present, such arrangements may 
yet be witnessed, and the consequent concentration 
of morbid excitement of a crowd of insane persons, 
which ought rather to be allowed relief, by action 
and expansion in liberal space." The manner in 
which a nation cares for those who suffer from 
mental alienation, ought to be some measure of its 
progress in civilization ; in some barbarous or semi- 
civilized parts, madmen are made a source of 
amusement to the unfeeling populace; thus we 
read, that at the '^ Hospital of St. Andrew in 
Lima, they are exhibited to the ignorant multi- 
tude like so many wild beasts in their cages." The 
establishment of lunatic asylums is a feature of 
modem society even in this country. The barba- 
rities which were committed under the exploded 
coercive system, are now, we would fain hope, 
never to be repeated; but the recent exposures at 
Bethlem, in the very centre of the metropolis, show 
at least the importance of placing all institutions 
of this kind, whether public or private, under 
such public supervision as shall effectually prevent 
the oppression of this helpless class of human 
beings. The expressive sentences before quoted 
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from Dr. Conolly, prove that the public mind yet 
requires to be directed to the faulty arrangements 
of some of these prisons for the insane. Medical 
men can do no more than interpose their counsel 
and advice; they have long pointed out the im- 
portance of surrounding these unfortunate crea- 
tures with objects on which the eye can rest with 
interest and pleasure ; that their senses are as ca- 
pable or susceptible of gratification from external 
objects, as those of their more fortunately circum- 
stanced fellow-beings; that it is of inestimable 
value, so far as recovery is concerned, to awaken 
and perpetuate in their minds pleasurable and 
happy emotions, and that brick-walls and unrelieved 
gravel-walks are not objects the best calculated to 
excite or keep up either the one or the other. 

Asylums are filled with the wrecks of hmnan 
intellect, and of the dignity and happiness of man. 
Those whom rank, and wealth, and grace, and 
loveliness, and almost every gift of fortune, had 
apparently formed for happiness and deUght, here 
seek at best a sad shelter from the storms and agi- 
tations that have made shipwreck of their noblest 
endowment. Many whose gallant acts have exalted 
their names, whose genius has illumined the age 
in which they lived, whose writings have cheered 
and improved mankind, are found in these abodes. 
Let those who boast of " man, so noble in reason, 
so infinite in faculties, in form and movement so 
express and admirable," visit him in these recep- 
tacles of his desolation. What is it that gives to 
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nature and to life the charm which converts every- 
thing it touches into gold? Is it not imagination? 
Nature draws the outline and arranges the groups, 
but it is the imagination which gives a richness of 
polish to their surfaces, and tints them with those 
colours which administer in so delightful a manner 
to our perception : nature, always conceiving and 
producing, furnishes the insirumenitS'i but it is the 
imagination which touches the chords and produces 
the melody. Nature showers down objects for our 
selection, and reason combines them, but it is the 
imagination which is, as it has been truly styled, 
"the synonym of inspiration." Hence the im- 
portance of admitting nature in all its pleasing 
phases to administer to the happiness of the insane. 
Who shall teU the amount of delight, and conse- 
quent benefit, that is conveyed to the mind of the 
poor lunatic by hearing the gladsome carol of the 
lark, or the warbling of other of the feathered 
songsters of our isle ; the rapture which throbs in 
his breast from the contemplation of delightful 
scenery, which, from its grandeur, magnificence, or 
beauty, is so well adapted to soothe and enchant 
the soul? 

" Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields. 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ?" 
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The advantage of bringing the beauties and har- 
monies of creation to shed their benign influence 
upon the gloomy and cheerless condition of these 
unfortunate creatures, has been dwelt upon with 
all the eloquence and pathos that language could 
express, and with all the energy and ardour that 
deep seated conviction alone could prompt. Never- 
theless, so far is the public mind from fully ap- 
preciating the importance of this, that we find 
existing and allowed, even at the present time, the 
^'defective arrangements^^ before alluded to. Truth, 
however, remains the same, and in the end will 
vindicate and assert its rights ; and a future gene- 
ration will do justice to the views of those whose 
opportunities and education have enabled them to 
regard insanity in its true colours, apart from the 
ignorance and prejudices of the age. 

Knowing the amount of public ignorance respect- 
ing insanity, it is not matter of surprise to the reflect- 
ing observer to find the state of the law bearing 
upon it to be defective in detail, uncertain in appli- 
cation, and harsh in operation. The attention of 
the community, it is true, has of late years been 
directed more forcibly to the subject; cases of 
startling interest and thrilling narrative have, for 
a time, aroused it firom its apparent lethargy; on 
one side has been seen ranged the opinions of men 
eminent in the profession, unanimous in the belief 
of the prisoner's insanity; the evidence has con- 
strained the sympathy of the spectator in the jus- 
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tice of these opinions ; but, alas ! on the other side 
have been arrayed the dogmas of an inexorable and 
unjust law, conceived in real ignorance of insanity, 
and carried out iniihe same spirit, rendering alike 
these sympathies, wishes, and opinions poweriess to 
rescue from the imavoidably adverse decision. We 
know it is often required that the " vis a tergo" of 
public opinion should be exerted to procure re- 
form; and this is so, because frequently, although 
justly required, sufficient importance has not been 
assimied to bring the matter before the notice of 
the legislature; but a wise legislature, like a good 
parent, looks around to assist and succour Ite help- 
less children, who, it knows, are unable to protect 
themselves, and waits not for the clamorous outr 
cry of public indignation to redress grievances 
which it acknowledges, when it knows how to rectify 
them. The unhappy lunatic is unable to thrust 
forward and unbare his wrongs before the public 
gaze; he cannot put a "tongue in every wound" to 
enlist the sjrmpathies of his friends, nor make his 
every word a dagger to strike to the hearts of his 
oppressors; it is only the occasional case which 
speaks volumes, that makes the looker-on put it 
home to himself, to shudder and confess that some 
means is indeed wanted of establishing a better dis- 
tinction between the effects of vice and disease. But 
the legislature is not unaware of the need of reform, 
thanks to the labours, exertions, and representa- 
tions of the physicians to our lunatic asylums, 
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commissioners of the insane, and other philanthropic 
individuals, who have felt the anomalies op wit- 
nessed the unjust operation of the present system; 
though it may be unprepared ynth any efficient 
remedy. The intention has been, throughout this 
essay, to bring into view freely and dispassionately 
all the material difficulties of the subject; the few 
suggestions that have been thrown out, more as 
leading features than matters of detail, are sanc- 
tioned by some consideration and thought on the 
subject, as the legitimate deductions from the 
various positions that have been assumed. The 
essay is committed to the judgment of others with 
a measure of fear and hope; with fear, lest the 
abilities which have been brought to the under- 
taking shall have been inadequate to do justice to 
the importance of the subject ; and with hope, that 
through its humble instrumentality such interest 
may be kindled, as shall lead to the introduction of 
measures to ensure to crime its more certain punish- 
ment, to the helpless madman more certain protec- 
tion, and the preservation of the honour and peace 
of those families who have the great misfortune to 
enrol amongst their members that human being in- 
finitely to be pitied — the criminal lunatic. 



THE END. 
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pathology. ' ' — Medico- Chirurgical Reoiew. 

MR. ANDERSON, F.R.O.S. 

i HYSTEEICAL, HTPOCHONDKIACAL, EPILEPTIC, AND 

OTHER NERVOUS AFFECTIONS; their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
8vo. cloth, 58. 

THE SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF 

PREGNANCY. Post 8m 4s. 6rf. 



DR. ARMITAGE. 

HYDROPATHY AS APPLIED TO ACUTE DISEASE. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 3«.- 
DR. JAMES ARNOTT. 

ON THE REMEDIAL AGENCY OF A LOCAL AN^STHENIC 

OR BENUMBING TEMPERATURE, in various painful and inflammatory Diseases. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. 

II. 

ON INDIGESTION; its Pathology and its Treatment, by the Local 
Application of Uniform and Continuous Heat and Moisture. With an Account of an 
improved Mode of applying Heat and Moisture in Irritative and Inflammatory Diseases. 
With a Plate. Bvo. 5s. 

III. 

PEACTICAL ILLUSTEATIONS OF THE TREATMENT OF 

OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE URETHRA, AND OTHER CANALS, BY THE 
DILATATION OF FLUID PRESSURE. 8vo. boards, Ss. 



F. A. ABEU F.O.S., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AT THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH ; AND 1 

O. L. BLOXAM. ^ 

FORMERLY FIRST ASSISTANT AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. | 

* HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY: theoretical, practical, 

9 AND TECHNICAL. 8vo. cloth. Just ready. 13.9. 
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MR. T. J. ASHTON, 

SURGEON TO THE BLENHEIM-STREET DISPENSARY. 

A TREATISE ON CORNS AND BUNIONS, AND IN-GEOW- 

ING OF THE TOE-NAIL: their Causes and Treatment Post 8vo. cloth, 3». 6rf. 

"A useful, well conceived, and clearl;^ written little book on a painful class of afflictions, usually as 
troublesome to the surgeon as to his patient."— I>u6/m Medical Journal. 



MR. ATKINSON. 

MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 16.. 

** We have never encountered so sin^ar and remarkable a book. It unites the German research of 
a Flouquet with the ravings of Babelais, — the humour of Sterne with the satire of Democritus, — the 
learning of Burton with the wit of Pindar." — Dr. Johnson's Review. 

" In Mr. Atkinson, I have found a gentleman, and a man of varied talent, ardent and active, and of 
the most overflowing goodness of heart. In his retirement from an honourable profession (Medicine and 
Surgery), he knows not what the slightest approximation to ennui is. The heartiest of all the octoge- 
narians I ever saw, he scorns a stretdi, and abhors a gape. It is 'up and be doing ' with him from sun- 
rising to sunset. His library is suffocated with Koburgers, Frobens, the Ascensu, and the Stephens." 
~-Mdin*s Northern Tour, 



DR. BASCOME. 

A HISTOET OF EPIDEMIC PESTILENCES, FROM THE 

earliest AGES. 8vo. cloth, 8«. 

" This work appears very opportunely, and will no doubt attract a considerable share of attention." 
— Lancet. 

" This book will be found useful as a work of reference, as it contains a notice of all the most remark- 
able pestilences that have occurred from 1495 years before the birth of our Saviour to 1848." — Athenmtm. 



MR. BATEMAN. 

MAGrNACOPIA : a Practical Library of Profitable Knowledge, commu- 
nicating the general Minutiae of Chemical and Pharmaceutic Routine, together with the 
generality of Secret Forms of Preparations; including Concentrated Solutions of Camphor 
and Copaiba in Water, Mineral Succedaneum, Marmoratum, Silicia, Terro-Metallicum, 
Pharmaceutic Condensions, Prismatic Crystallization, Crystallized Aromatic Salt of Vine- 
gar, Spa Waters ; newly-invented Writing Fluids ; Etching on Steel or Iron ; with an 
extensive Variety ofet catera. Third Edition. 18mo. 6«. 



MR LIONEL J. BEALE. M.R.C.S. 

THE LAW OF HEALTH IN THEIR EEUTIONS TO MIND 

AND BODY. A Series of Letters from an Old Practitioner to a Patient Post 8vo. 
cloth, Is. ed. 

" We gladly welcome Mr. Beale's work. The observations are those of a most experienced and 
intelligent practitioner, and do eoual credit to his head and heart. It is not to the lay reader only that 
Mr. Beale's work will be acceptable, and we augur for it an extensive popularity." — Lancet. 

"Although addressed to the public, a vast variety of excellent practical matter is contained in it, which 
is calculated to interest the practitioner. It conveys in an agreeable and epistolary style most of the 
important truths connected with preventive medicine, and their practical application on the development 
and maturity of mind and body. Mr. Beale's volume is calculated to make a favourable impression on 
the minds of all intelligent readers."— i>tt6/t» Quarterly Journal. 
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MR. BEA8LEY. 



THE DRUGGISTS' GENERAL RECEIPT-BOOK: comprising a 

copious Veterinary Formalaiy and Table of Veterinaiy Materia Medica ; Patent and 
Proprietary Medicines, Druggists' Nostrums, &c. ; Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair 
Cosmetics, and Teeth Cosmetics ; Beverages, Dietetic Articles, and Condiments ; Trade 
Chemicals, Miscellaneous Preparations and Compounds used in the Arts, &&; with 
useful Memoranda and Tables. Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, 6s. 

« The ' General Receipt Book' is an extensive appendix to the ' Pocket Formulary.' No Fhanna- 
ceutist who possesses the latter ought to be without the former, for the two form a complete Counter 
Companion. — Annuls of Pharmacy. 

THE POCKET FORMULARY ' AND SYNOPSIS OF THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN PHARMACOPCEIAS ; comprising standard and 
approved Formulae for the Preparations and Compounds employed in Medical Practice. 
Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 6s. 

** Extremely useful as an adjunct to the shop library ; a pocket Pharmacopoeia Universalis, containing, 
in addition to the officinal formulae, those magistral preparations which are so continually required at the 
hands of the dispenser." — Annals of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 



DR. O'B. BELLINGHAM. 

ON ANEUEISM, AND ITS TREATMENT BY COMPRESSION. 

12mo. cloth, 4s. 

" In oui: opinion, he has conferred a signal benefit u(}on the art of surgery by his improvement of the 
mode of employing pressure, and upon the science by his ingenious and philosophical exposition of its 
operation." — MetUco-Chirurgieal Review. 



DR. HENRY BENNET, 

OBSTBTBIC PHTSICIAM TO THB WBSTBBM DI8PBN8ABT. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON INFLAMMATION AND 

OTHER DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. Third Edition, revised, with additions. 
8vo. cloth, 128. ed, 

** We are firmly of opinion, that in proportion as a knowledge of uterine diseases becomes more appre- 
dated, this work will be proportionally established as a text-book in the profession." — Lancet. 



JAMES BIRD, M.D., 

LATB PHTSICIAN-OBIfXBAL, BOMBAY. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PATHOLOGY AND 

TREATMENT OF RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, AND COGNATE DIS- 
EASES, usually called Pseudo-Syphiloid. Post 8vo. ATcaWy reorfy. 



DR. BLAKI8TON, F.R.S., 

LATB PHTSICIAN TO THB BIBMINQHAM GBNBBAL HOSPITAL. 

^ PRACTICAL OBSEEVATIONS ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF 

THE CHEST; and on the Principles of Auscultation. 8vo. cloth, 12». 

"Dr. Blaluston's production not only pvcs him a place in the rather thin ranks of sound and accom- 
pushed physicians, possessed of a true notion of the importance of their science, and of the means by 
I [ which It should be cultivated,— but adds to English Medical Literature one of the few really inductive 
W works by which it is BdoTntd.'*—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
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DR. GOLDING BIRD, F.R.S. 

UKINART DEPOSITS; THEIR DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, 

AND THERAPEUTICAL INDICATIONS. With Engravings on Wood. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. Bd. 

IL 

ELEMENTS OF NATUEAL PHILOSOPHY; being an Experimental 

Introduction to the Study of the Physical Sciences. Illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. In the Press. 



DR. JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL. 

MEDICINA MECHANICA ; or, the Theory and Practice of Active and 
Passive Exercises and Manipulations in the Cure of Chronic Disease. Post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 



DR. JAMES BRIGHT. 

ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST AND AIR PASSAGES; 

with a Review of the several Climates recommended in these Affections. Post 8vo« 
doth, 68. 

DR. BUDD, F.R.8.. 

^KOFBSSOB OF MIDICINB IN KING'S GOLLBQB, LONDON. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings on Wood. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 168. 

" In Dr. Budd's work the practitioner will And abundant instructions upon sjnnptoms and treatment. 
We hope the specimen we have exhibited will induce many to search the work for themaelvea." — Laneet. 



DR. WILLOUQHBY BURSLEM, 

SBNIOB PHYSICIAN TO THI BLINBBIM STBIET DISPBNSAKT. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION AND ITS TREATMENT. Post 

8vo. cloth, 58. 

*' We find a series of original and important obserrationB on the state of the periodical functions of 
V the female in relation to the development and treatment of phthisis, and a commentary on the various 
<l ' phenomena of the disease, which impress us with the conviction that the author is as painstaking in bds 
9| literary pursuit of knowledge as he is evidently a practical physician.'* — Lancet. 



MR. JOHN E. BOWMAN, 

PaOFESSOa of practical CHBMISTET in king's COLLBGB, LONDON. 

I. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Analysis. With numerous lUus- 

trations on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 

" One of the most complete manuals that has for a long time been given to the chemical student. 
Every process is indicated with clearness, and the manipulatory details are assbtedby an extensive series 
of woodcuts."— JMen«ttm. 

II. 

A HAND-BOOK OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY; with ninstrations on 

Wood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 

" We have examined this treatise, and we can recommend it to the student as a useful elementary ( I 
guide. The illustrations are numerous and accurate, and well calculated to aid diagnosis." — Medical ' * 
Gazetie, 
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DR. BU8HNAN. 
I. 

HOMEOPATHY MD THE HOMEOPATHS. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5». 
II. 

MISS MAKTINEAU AND HER MASTER 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 




DR. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 
L 

PEINCIPLES OF HTJMAN PHYSIOLOGY. With muneroas Dins- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Fourth Edition. 8yo. cloth, 28s. 

u. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, GENERAL AND COMPA- 

RATIVE. Illustrated with 321 Engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. In the Press. 

" It is our opinion that, whether for reference or study in the subject to which it especially refers, no 
better book than Dr. Carpenter's ' Principles of Physiology, General and Comparative,' can be placed 
in the hands of student or practitioner." — Medical Gazette. 

** This is a truly admirable digest of General and Comparative Physiology. We congratulate the 
professional public and the student on the possession of a book which will enable them to connect their 
anatomical and physiological knowledge-with the whole range of the natural Kiences.**— Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal. 

*' The recent progress of the science of Physiology has been nowhere better marked in the literature 
of this country than in the works of Dr. Carpenter."— ilMemeum. 

m. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. with numerous lUustrations on 
Steel and Wood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12a. 6rf. 

" Dr. Carpenter has brought up his Manual, in this new and beautiful edition, to the present state of 
physiological science. The work is complete. We recommend it as an admirable text-book."— LoiMton 
Journal of Medicine. 

" We can strongly recommend this volume to the student. This second edition contains the latest 
additions to physiological wdenee."— Medical Gazette. 



MR. ROBERT B. CARTER. M.R.C.8. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF HYSTERIA. 8vo. 

cloth, 4«. 6d. 

MR. H. T. CHAPMAN, F.R.C.S. 

THE TREATMENT OF OBSTINATE ULCERS AND CUTA- 

NEOUS ERUPTIONS OF THE LEG WITHOUT CONFINEMENT. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 

" Mr. Chapman has done much by directing the attention of the profession to the advantages of this 
combined treatment. We have read his work with much pleasure, and have used the compress, straps 
of linen, and roller, as directed, and have found them to answer admirably well."—2>tt6<t» (Quarterly 
Medical Journal, 



DR. JOHN QREEN CROSSE, F.R.S. 

CASES IN MIDWIFERY, arranged, with an Introduction and Remarks 
by Edwabd Copkman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 8vo. cloth, 7». 6rf. 
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DR. G. C. CHILD. 

ON INDIGESTION, AND CEETAIN BILIOUS DISOEDEKS 

OFTEN CONJOINED WITH IT. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

"Dr. Child has written a very sensible book. Notwithstanding the triteness of the subject, we have 
read it through with considerable interest, and not without instruction. The author thinks dearlj, and 
expresses himself with perspicuity and conciseness. He has brought to bear on the topics of which he 
treats no small amount of experience, reading, and reflection.'* — Monthly Journal of Medical Science, 



SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D., BART., 

PHYSICIAN TO THE aUBBN. 

THE SANATIYE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE, with an Account 

of the Principal Places resorted to by Invalids in England, Soutli of Europe, the Colo- 
nies, &c. Fourth Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 



DR. CONOLLY. 

THE CONSTETJCTION AND GOYEENMENT OF LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. With Plans. PostSvo. 
cloth, 6s, 

MR. BRANS BY B. COOPER, F.R.S., 

SBNIOB SUBGBOIf TO GUY'S HOSPITAL. 

LECTUEES ON THE PEINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SUE- 

GERY. 8vo. cloth, 21«. 

" Mr. Cooper's book has reminded us, in its easy style and copious detail, more of Watson's Lectures, 
and we should not be surprised to see it occupy a similar position to that well-known work in professional 
estimation."— jlfe(2tca/ Times, 

" We cordially recommend Mr. Cooper's Lectures as a most valuable addition to our surgical literature, 
and one which cannot fail to be of service both to students and to those who are actively engaged in the 
practice of their profession." — Lancet. 



MR. W. WHITE OOOPER, 

OPHTHALMIC SUB6BON TO ST. MABT'S HOSPITAL. 

ON NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, IMPAIRED YISION, 

AND THE MEANS OF ASSISTING SIGHT. With 31 Illustrations on Wood. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 



MR. COOPER, 

LATB PBOFBSSOB OF SUBGBBT IN THB nflTBBSITT COLLBOB, LONDON. 

A DICTIONAET OF PEACTICAL SUEGEEY; comprehending all 

the most interesting Improyements, from the Earliest Times down to the Present Period. 
Seventh Edition. One very thick volmne, 8vo., IL 10«. 



MR. COOLEY. 

COMPREHENSIVE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOP(EIAS. 

THE CTCLOPiEDIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, AND Col- 
lateral INFORMATION IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
TRADES, INCLUDING MEDICINE, PHARMACY, AND DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY ; designed as a Compendious Book of Reference for the Manu&cturer, Trades- k 
man. Amateur, and Heads of Families. Second Edition, in one thick volume of 800 ^ 
pages. 8vo. cloth, 14*. ^ 
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SIR A8TLEY COOPER, BART., F.R.8. 

A TEEATISE ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRACTURES OF 

THE JOINTS. New Edition, much enlarged. Edited by BRANSBY B. COOPER, 
F.R.S. With 126 Engravings on Wood, by Bagg. 8vo. cloth, 20». 

" In this work we find the last, the most matured views of its venerable author, who, with unexam- 
pled seal, continued to almost the last moment of his life to accumulate materials for perfecting hia 
works. Every practical surgeon must add the present volume to his library. The gnphic, the almoat 
speaking force of the uneqiuilled illustrations, the copious addition of valuable and instructive cases, 
combine to render the present edition indispensable." — BritUh and Foreign Medical Review, 

ON THE STRTICTUEE AND ^DISEASES OF THE TESTIS. 

Illustrated with 24 highly-finished Coloured Plates. Second Edition. Royal 4to. 
Reduced from £3. 3«. to £l. \0s. 



MR. COULSON, 

SURGBON TO ST. MABT's HOSPITAL. 

ON DISEASES OF THE BLADDER AND PROSTATE GLAND. 

The Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

" Mr. Coulson's work may be stated to be full and practical, to fill a vacant space in Medical litera- 
ture, and to be highly valuable to both students and practitioners.*' — Medical Times. 

"The practical and comprehensive character of Mr. Coulson's volume claims for it a place in the 
library ofevery surgeon who desires to be on a level with modern improvements."— Loiulon Journal of 
Medicine. 

II. 

ON LITHOTRITT AND LITHOTOMY; with Engravings on Wood. 

8vo. cloth, 8«. 



MR. CRITOHETT, F.R.C.S. 

ON THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF ULCERS OF THE 

LOWER EXTREMITY. 8vo. cloth, 5». 
" We eamestiy recommend this treatise to the study of surgeons : it is eminentiy practical, and con- 
tains the results of long and careful observation, without any taint of the empirical advocacy of one 
method of treatment." — Edinburgh MedietU and Surgical Journal. 
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DR. COTTON, 

AfaiSTANT-PHTSICIAN TO THK HOSPITAL FOB CONSUMPTION, BKOMPTON. 

I. 

ON CONSUMPTION: its Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment. To 

which Essay was awarded the Fotheigillian Gold Medal of the Medical Society of 
London. 8yo. cloth, 8«. 

** Notwithstanding the hackneyed nature of the subject, and the multitude of works which have 
appeared upon phthisis, the present work is of very considerable interest, from the clear and simple 
manner in which it is arranged, and from the use made by the author of the ample materials placed at 
his disposal at the Brompton Hospital."— jlfedica/ Times. 

II. 

PHTHISIS AND THE STETHOSCOPE : a concise Practical Guide 

to the Physical Diagnosis of Consamption* Foolscap 8yo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 
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DR. HERBERT DAVIE8, 

SINIOA PHTBICIAN TO THI KOTAL INFIftMABT FOft DIIBA9KS OF THB CHBST. 

ON THE PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 

LUNGS AND HEART. Post 8vo. cloth, 7». 

"A work destined to form the opinions of the young, and correct those of maturer years." — London 
Journal of Medicine. 
" A book well worthy of the closest study of the profession." — Medical Oazette, 



DR. TOOGOOD DO>A/NINQ. 

NETJEALGIA: its various Forms, Pathology, and Treatment. The 

Jaoksonian Prize Essay por 1860. 8vo. cloth, 10». 6rf. 

'* Dr. Downing has presented an excellent digest of the literary history of Neuralgic Diseases, and has 
brought extensive personal experience to the study of this important and obscure class of diseases, 
whence he has deduced new and instructive inferences to elucidate their pathology and treatment." — 
Medical Gazette. 

DR. DRUITT, F.R.O.S. 

THE SUEGEON'S VADE-MECUM; with numerous Engravings on 
Wood. Sixth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 128, Sd. 



DR. DUNDAS, 

PHTBICIAN TO THB NORTHKBN HOSPITAL, LITBBPOOL, BTC. 

SKETCHES OF BEAZIL ; including New Views on Tropical and 
European Fever; with Remarks on a Premature Decay of the System, incident to Euro- 
peans on their Return from Hot Climates. Post 8yo. doth, 9s. 



DR. JOHN C. EGAN, 

FOBMBBLT 8UB6BON TO THB WB8TMOBBLAND LOCK HOSPITAL. 

SYPHILITIC DISEASES: their pathology, diagnosis, 

AND TREATMENT : including Experimental Researches on Inoculation, as a Diffe- 
rential Agent in Testing the Character of these Affections. 8yo. cloth, 9«. 

" This is an interesting practical work, and as such it is worthy of the attention of the profession." — 
Lancet. 



SIR JAMES EYRE, M.D. 

THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. Second Edition. 

Post 8yo. cloth, Ss. 

PEACTICAL EEMARKS On"' SOME EXHAUSTING MS- 

EASES. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s, Sd, 



MR. FERGUSSON, F.R.S., 

PBOFES80B OF 8UBGBBT IN KING'S COLLBGB, LONDON. 

A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SURGEET; with nnmerons lUus- 

trations on Wood. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 12«. 6d, 
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l[ DR. ERNEST VON FEUCHTER8LEBEN. J 

DIETETICS OF THE SOUL Translated from the Seventh German ! 
Edition. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 5«. 



DR. D. T. T. FRANCIS. 

CHANGE OF CLIMATE ; considered as a Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pul- 
monary, and other Chronic Affections; with an Account of the most Eligible Places of 
Residence for Invalids in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c, at different Seasons of the Year; 
and an Appendix on the Mineral Springs of the Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix les Bains. 
Post 8yo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 



C. REMIGIU8 FRE8ENIUS. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

AS PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN. Edited by LLOYD 
BULLOCK, late Student at Giessen. 

Qualitative; Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9*. 

QuANTiTATiVB. Sccoud Edition. In the Press. 

" I can confidently recommend this work, from my own personal experience, to all who are desirous of 
obtaining instniction in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility with which it may be 
apprehended."— Barofi Liebig. 



MR. FOWNES, PH. D., F.R.8. 

I. 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; with numerous niustrations on Wood. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 12s. 6</. 

Edited by H. BmroE Jones, M.D., F.RS., and A. W. Hovmann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
" An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical science, simply and clearly written, and 
displaying a thorough practical knowledge of its details, as wdl as a profound acquaintance with its 
principles. The illustrations, and the whole getting-up of the book, merit our highest praise.*' — British 
and Foreign Medical Review, 

IL 

THE ACTOOTAN PRIZE ESSAY OF 100 GUINEAS, 

AWAansn by the committki of tbb koyal institution of gbkat bbitain. 

CHEMISTRY, AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND 

BENEFICENCE OF GOD. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, As. 6d. 

HI. 

INTRODTJCTION TO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Post Svo. cloth, 2*. 

IV. 

CHEMICAL TABLES. FoUo, price 2*. 6d. 



DR. FULLER, 

ASSlSTANT-PHTSICIAIf TO ST. GBOBGBS'S HOSPITAL. 

ON EHEUMATISM, EHEUMATIO GOUT, AND SCIATICA: 

their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment Svo. cloth, 129. 6d. 

" We have been much pleased by the perusal of Dr. Fuller's interesting volume. The views it 
enforces are sound an'd judicious, and are based upon that foundation on which all doctrines in medicine 
ought to rest— namely, clinical experience.*' — Meaieal Times and Gazette. 

" We would particularly recommend a careful perusal of Dr. Fuller's pages, for in them will be found 
much sound and practical information, drawn hom a large field of observation and eiqierience." — 
Lancet. 
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DR. QAIRDNER. 

ON GOUT ; its History, its Causes, and its Cure. Second Edition. Post 

8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** No one can rise from the peruaal of Dr. Gairdner's treatise without the conviction that it contains a 
trustworthy histoi^ of the disease,— that it conveys sound directions for treatment,— and that it is the 
work of a physician who, amid the wearying toil of a large and successful practice, keeps himself 
thoroughly conversant with all the recent advances in physiological science, both at home ana abroad." 
— Medical Times. 



MR. QALLOWAY, 

THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY. Post 8vo. doth, 3.. 

" We heartily commend this unpretending and useful work to the heads of scholastic establishments, 
and to others who are anxious to initiate their pupils into the principles of a most fascinating and most 
useful branch of human knowledge."— Lon^fon Journal of Medicine. 

IL 

A MANUAL OF QTJALITATIYE ANALYSIS. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 

** This is really a valuable little book. We have not for a long time met with an introductory Manual 
which so completely fulfils its intention."— ilMen«tt«n. 



DR. QAVIN. 

ON FEIGNED AND FICTITIOUS DISEASES, chiefly of Soldiers 

and Seamen; on the means used to simulate or produce them, and on the best Modes of 
discoyering Impostors; being the Prize Essay in the Class of Military Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8yo. cloth, 9s. 



DR. QLOVER. 

ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF SCROFULA; 

being the Forthergillian Pfize Essay for 1846. With Plates. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 



MR. GRAY, M.R.C.S. 

PRESERYATION OF THE TEETH indispensable to Comfort and 



Appearance, Health, and Longevity. IBmo. cloth, Ss. 

* This small volume will be 
lilies, and those who have tl 
Lhe cause, and enabled to ju 
replacement, and preservation 



' This small volume will be found interesting and useful to every medical practitioner, the heads of 
families, and those who have the care of children ; while persons who have lost teeth will be made aware 
of the cause, and enabled to jud^ for themselves of the rationale of the principles pointed out for their 
replacement, and preservation ot the remainder." 



MR. GRIFFITHS. 



CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS -Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. Second Edition. Foolscap 
Bvo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 



youths commencing the study of medicine, both as an incentive to their natund curiosity, and an intro- 
duction to several of those branches of science which will necessarily soon occupy their attention." — 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 
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DR. GULLY. 

I. 

THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an Exposition of 

the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Viscera, Nervous 
System, and Limbs, and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. 
Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d, 

u. 

THE SIMPLE TREATMENT OF DISEASE; deduced from the 

Methods of Expectancy and Revulsion. 18mo. cloth, 4^. 

IIL 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SYMPTOMS, ESSENTIAL NATURE, 

AND TREATMENT OF NERVOUSNESS. Second Edition. 8vo. 6«. 



MR. GUTHRIE, F.R.8. 
L 

THE ANATOMY OF THE BLADDER AND OF THE URETHRA. 

Third Edition. 8to. cloth, 5a. 

ON INJURIES OF THE HEAD AFFECTING THE BRAIN, 

AND ON HERNIA. 4to. boards, 7*. 

III. 

ON WOUNDS AND INJURIES OF THE CHEST. Svcdoth, 

4«. 6d. 



DR. GUY, 

PHTSICIAN TO king's COLLKGS HOSPITAL. 



HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S YADE-MECUM^ OS, MANUAL OF 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. New Edition, con»ideiaUy 
enlaiged, and re- written. Foolacap Sto. doth, 12>. 6d. 
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GUY'S HOSPITAL REPORTS. VoLvm. Part i. 7.., with Pktes. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Cases of Pneumothoiaz, with Remarks. By H. M. Hughes, M.D. 

2. Cases selected from the Ward- Books of Petersham House, and from the Records of 

the Lying-in Charity; with Remarks. By John C. W. Leyeb, M.D. 

3. On the Pulse. By G. H. Barlow, M.D. 

4. Intra- Uterine Polypus of great size, developed during Pregnancy. By Db. Oldhav. 

5. Ophthalmic Case. By John France. 

6. A Further Report on the Value of Electricity as a Remedial Agent. By William 

Gull, M.D. With Plate. 

7. Parthogenetic Tumour attached to the Muscular Tissue of the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart of a Sheep. By William Gull, M.D. With Plate. ^ 

8. Vitiligoidea; a. Plana; j3. Tuberosa, By William GuLt, M.D. With Plate. f 

9. A Few Remarks on Peculiar Follicular Diseaae. By Edward Cook. With Plates. - 
10. Cases of Intestinal Obstruction relieved by Operation; with Remarks. By John 

Hilton, F.R.C.S. With Plate. 
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DR. MARSHALL HALL, F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN MEDI- 

CINE. Post 8vo. cloth, 8*. Sd, 

DITTO. Srrottii Serfra. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. Sd. 

"The work affords fruits of the mental enern;^ of an observer who is anything but content to follow 
the beaten path where more successful roads Ue open before him. It is not a work of speculative 
dreamy philosophy, but of sound practical common sense, and as such will recommend itself to the 
judicious practitioner."— TSTorMem Journal of Medicine. 

MR. HARE, M.R.C.S. 

PRACTICAL OBSEEYATIONS ON THE PREVENTION. 

CAUSES, AND TREATMENT OF CURVATURES OF THE SPINE; with 
Engravings. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

MR. HARRISON. F.R.C.S. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF STRICTUEE OF 

THE URETHRA. 8vo. cloth, 7». 6<i. 

MR. JAMES B. HARRISON, F.R.&8. 

ON THE CONTAMINATION OF WATER BY THE POISON 

OF LEAD, and its Effects on the Human Body. Foolscap 8vo. 3». 6d, 



MR. F. \A^. HEADLAND, B.A., M.R.C.S. 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES; OR. THE MODE IN 

WHICH THERAPEUTIC AGENTS INTRODUCED INTO THE STOMACH 
PRODUCE THEIR PECULIAR EFFECTS ON THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. 
Being the Prize Essay to which the Medical Societ}*^ of London awarded the Fotheigillian 
Gold Medal for 1852. 8to. cloth, Ss. Sd. 

** Mr. Headland's book is very creditable to his talents ; it displays in every page the evidence of 
extensive knowledge and of sound reasoning." — Medical Times. 

" This is a book after the critic's own heart. Treatine of a subtle point, which has in almost all 
ages and countries occupied the attention of medical and chemical philosophers, Mr. Headland has 
struck out a path for himself, and has thereby not only shown how much remained to be done, how 
many of our hypotheses as to the action of medicines were grounded on the insecure foundation of bare 
assertion, but by his laborious essay has put the present views of therapeutists in a clear li^ht, and by 
his own experiments and observations has removed some of the many deep obscurities which have so 
long surrounded the subject."— Lancet 



MR. HIQQINBOTTOM, F.R.C.8. 

ADDITIONAL OBSEEYATIONS ON THE NITRATE OF SIL- 

VER; with full Directions for its Use as a Therapeutic Agent. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF THE NITRATE OF SILYER 

IN THE CURE OF INFLAMMATION, WOUNDS, AND ULCERS. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. 



THE HARMONIES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN REUTION 

TO THE HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with Observations on Medical Studies, and on 
the Moral and Scientific Relations of Medical Life. Post 8yo., cloth, 5«. 
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DR. JAMES HOPE, F.R.8. 

ON DISEASES OF THE HEAET AND GREAT VESSELS. 

Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 10». 6d, 
"This is a new edition of the late Dr. Hope's well-known treatise, reduced in sise and price. To 
those who are desirous of poneasing this truly standard work, we would strongly recommend the preaent 
edition.** — Provincial Medical Journal. 



MR. THOMAS HUNT, M.R.C.8. | 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TEEATMENT OF OEETAIN DIS- ! 

EASES OF THE SKIN, generaUy pronoauced Intractable. Illostiated by upwards I 
of Forty Cases. 8yo. cloth^ 6«. 

" We have found Mr. Hunt's practice exceedingly succesafhl in severe obstinate cases." — BraUk- 
waite*t Retrospect of Medicine. 

"The facts and views he brings forward eminently merit attention."— Bri/isA and Foreign Medical , 
Review, 

} 
DR. ARTHUR JAOOB> F.R.O.S., I 

PBOFKSSOa OF All ATOMT AND PHTSIOLOGT IN THK BOTAL COLLBGK OF SUBGBONS IN IBBLAND. I 

A TREATISE ON THE INFLAMMATIONS OF THE ETE-BALL. j 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6». j 

It includes the Description and Treatment of the Idiopathic, Scrofulous, Rheumatic, 
Arthritic, Syphilitic, Gonorrhoeal, Post-febrile, and Neuralgic Species ; as well as the 
circumscribed Inflammations of the Cornea, Membrane of the Aqueous Humour, Choroid, 
Crystalline Lens and Retina; and also Inflammation from Injury, with the Sympathetic and 
Phlebitic yarieties. 

MR. \/VHARTON JONES, F.R.8n 

PBOFBSSOB OF OPHTHALMIC MBDICINB AND SCBGBBT IN CNIVBB8ITT COLI.BGB. 

I. 

A MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY ; illustrated with 102 Engravings, 
plain and coloured. Foolscap 8to. cloth, 128. 6d, 

** We can assure students that they cannot meet with a hand-book on this subject that is more ably 
or more carefully written." — Medical Oazette. 

" We entertain little doubt that this work will become a manual for daily reference and consultation 
by the student and general practitioner."— £rt^A and Foreign Medical Review. 

THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF THE ALMIGHTY, 

AS DISPLAYED IN THE SENSE OF VISION; being the Actonian Prize Essay 
for 1851. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Foolscap Bvo. cloth, 4». 6d. 

"A fit sequel to the Bridgewater Treatises : it is philosophically and admirably written."— JUt^rary 
Gazette. 
** This treatise resembles in style of treatment the famous Bndgewater Treatises."— ilMeiuncm. 



DR BENCE JONES, F.R.S. 

ON ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, in its relation to STOMACH and RENAL 
DISEASES. Bvo. cloth, 6». 

"The work of Dr. Bence Jones is one of the most philosophical and practical which has issued from 
the press for many years past." — Lancet. 

** Dr. Bence Jones is already favourably known as the author of works and papers on animal chemistry, 
and this contribution to his favourite science is calculated to extend his reputation as an able chemiat 
and sound physician."— JIfon/A/y Medical Journal. 
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MR. LAWRENCE, F.a8. 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES. The Fifth Edition, considerably 

enlarged. 8yo. doth, 16«. 

" The peculiar advantage of the treatise of Mr. Lawrence ia, that he explains his views on the anatomy 
of hernia and the different yarieties of the disease in a manner which renders his book peculiarly useful 
to the student. It must be superfluous to express our opinion of its value to the surgical practitioner. 
As a treatise on hernia, presenting a complete view of the literature of the subject, it stands in ^e first 
nsik." ^Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 



DR. HUNTER LANE, F.L.8. 

A COMPENDIUM OF MATEEIA MEDICA AND PHAEMACT; 

adapted to the London Pharmacopoeia, 1851, embodying all the new French, American, 
and Indian Medicines, and also comprising a Sommary of Practical Toxicology. Second 
Edition. 24mo. cloth, 5«. 6d. 

" Dr. Lane's volume is on the same general plan as Dr. Thompson's long-known Conspectus ; but it 
is much fuller in its details, more especially in the chemical department. It seems carefully compiled, 
ia well suited for its purpose, and cannot nil to be ruefaL**-:-BriH8h and Foreign Medical Bemew, 



MR. EDNA/IN LEE. 
L 

THE BATHS OF RHENISH GERMANY; with Notices of the 

adjacent Towns. Post Byo. cloth, 48, 

n. 

OBSERYATIONS ON THE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 

PRACTICE OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY ; with Notices of the 
Universities and Climates, and a Parallel View of English and Foreign Medicine 
and Surgery. Second Edition, 7«. 6d. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MINERAL WATERS AND 

BATHS. Port 8to. cloth, 3>. 



A PRA 



DR. ROBERT LEE, F.R.8. 

CLINICAL REPORTS OF OVARIAN AND UTERINE DIS- 

EASES, with Commentaries. Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 6«. 6d. 

IL 

CLINICAL MIDWIFERY : comprising tiie Histories of 545 Cases of 
Difficult, Preternatural, and Complicated Labour, with Commentaries. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
" More instructive to the juvenile practitioner than a score of systematic works."— La«u»/. 
" Will be consulted by every accoucheur who practises his art with the seal which it menta.**— Medi- 
cal Oagette. 

"An invaluable record for the practitioner."-<-l^eio York Annaliat. 

" This admirable book of precedents.'*— £o«ton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

'* A storehouse of valuable facts and precedents."— ilmerjcan Journal of the Medical Science*. 

III. 

PEACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES OF THE i 

UTERUS. With coloured Plates. Two Parts. Imperial 4to., 7». W. each Part S| 
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MR. LI8TON, F.R.8. 

PEACTICAL SUKGEEY. Fourth EditioD. 870. cloth, 22*. 



LONDON MEDICAL 800IETY OF OBSERVATION. 

WHAT TO OBSERYE AT THE BED-SIDE, AND AFTER 

DEATH. Pablished by Authority. Foolacap 8yo. doth, As. 6d, 



MR. EDNA/ARD F. LONSDALE, 

SUaCKON TO THB BOTAL ORTHOPSDIC HOSPITAL. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF LATERAL CUR- 

VATURE OF THE SPINE. Second Edition- 8vo. doth, 6«. 

" We would wish that this treatise on lateral curvature of the spine were generally read, since much 
ignorance prevails concerning the subject, and, consequently, it presents an ample field for the qna^ 
and an opprobrium to the profession."— JLance/. 



M. LUQOL. 

i ON SCROFULOUS DISEASES. Translated from the French, with 
Additions by W. H. RANKING, M.D., Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 
8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

DR. MAOREIQHT. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY; with a Series of Analytical 
Tables for the Assistance of the Stadent in the Examination of the Plants indigenous to, 
or conunonly cultivated in. Great Britain. Small Bto. cloth, 7«. 6d. 



DR. MAOKNESS. 

MEMOEIALS OF fflS LIFE AKD CHAEACTER 24n.o. 

doth, 4«. 6d. 

HASTINGS CONSIDERED AS^A EESORT FOR INVALIDS. 

Second Edition. 8yo. cloth. As, 

in. 

THE MORAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL LIFE. i2mo. doth, 
7s. ed. 

MR. MACIL\/VAIN, 

ON TUMOURS, THEIR GENERAL NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT. 8yo. doth, 5s. 



AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON OF THE TERMS, ANCIENT 

AND MODERN, IN MEDICAL AND GENERAL SCIENCE, including a com- 
plete MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL VOCABULARY, and presenting the 
correct Pronunciation, Derivation, Definition, and Explanation of the Names, Analogues, 
j^ Syiionymes, and Phrases (in English, Latin, Greek, French, and German,) employed in ^ 

B Science and connected witii Medicine. Part I., price 59. ^. 
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DR. \A/M. H. MADDEN. 



1 



THOUGHTS ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; with an Appen- 

dix on the Climate of Torquay. Post 8yo. cloth, 5«. 

" This work ia the product of a mind, sensible alike to the value of carefully observed facts, and of 
philosophiod reasoning. We cordially recommend our readers to peruse this mstructive treatise ; the 
views brought forward are such as to merit careful attention from every candid pathological inquirer," 
—London Journal of Medicine, 



DR. MARTIN. 



THE TJNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT: its Climate, History, 

and Natural Productions. Post 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

" Dr. Ifartin has rendered good service to patients and practitioners by the publication of this work." 
—Medical Gazette. 

"A great variety of information, collected with much labour, and so agreeably placed before the 
general and professional reader, speak highly for the seal and ability of the uthor.'* — Lancet, 



DR. MASON, 
iNVSNTOB or mason's htdkomstbb. 



ON THE CLIMATE AND METEOEOLOGT OF MADEIRA: 

Edited by James Sheridan Enowles ; to which are attached a Review of the State of 
Agriculture and of the Tenure of Land, by George Peacock, D.D., F.R.S. ; and an 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island, and Guide to Visitors, by Johm Driybr, 
Consul for Greece, Madeira. 8vo. doth, ]8«.; royal 8vo. £\. 11«. 6^. 



DR. MILLINQEN. 

ON THE TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE IN- 

SANE; with Considerations on Public and Private Lunatic Asylums. 18mo. cloth, X 
48. ed, 

" Dr. Millingen, in one small pocket volume, has compressed more real solid matter than could 
be gleaned out of any doien of octavos on the same subject. We recommend this vade-mecum as the 
best thing of the kind we ever perused.**— i>r. Johnson's Meview, 



MR. JOHN L. MILTON, M.R.O.8. 

PEACTICAL OBSERYATIONS ON A NEW WAY OF 

TREATING GONORRHCEA. With some Remarks on the Cure of Inveterate Cases. 
8vo. doth, 5s. 



DR. MONRO, 

rSLLOW OF THS BOTAL COLLSOB OF PHYSICIANS. 
I. 

REMARKS ON INSANITY: its Nature and Treatment. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

" We see throughout its paves evidences of a highly cultivated mind without any assumption, and an 
honest spirit of inquiry marked by great seal and an earnest desire to adSbrd a helping hand to benefit the 
condition of the insane." — Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

II. 

I AN ESSAY ON STAMMEEING. 8yo. 2*. 6d. 

III. 

|i REFOEM IN PEIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS, ^^o. doth. is. i 
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MR. NA8MYTH, F.L.8., F.Q.8., F.R.C.8. 

RESEAECHES ON THE DEVELOPMENT, STEUCTURE, AND 

DISEASES OF THE TEETH. With Ten finely-engraved Plates, and Forty lUiiatra- 
tions on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 1/. U, o -, j 



MR. NOBLE, F.R.C.8. 



ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE: AN Intro- 
duction TO THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF INSANITY. PostSyo. cloth, 7*.6d. 



IL 



THE BRAIN AND ITS PHYSIOLOGY. Post Sm cloth, 6*. 

Ma NOURSE, M.R.0.8. 

TABLES FOR STUDENTS. Price One shilling. 

1. Divisions and Classes of the Animal Kingdom. 

2. Classes and Orders of the Vertebrate Sub-kingdom. 

3. Cksses of the Vegetable Kingdom, according to the Natural and Artificial Systems. 

4. Table of the Elements, with their Chemical Equivalents and Symbols. 



MR. NUNNELEY. 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT 

OF ERYSIPELAS. 8vo. cloth, 10». 6d. 



%£orlr Ctrittorul.— Edited by Db. Gbeenhill. 

L ADDRESS TO A MEDICAL STUDENT. Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2*. 6d. 

IL PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. Second 
Edition, cloth, la. 6d, 

III. LIFE OF SIR JAMES STONHOUSE, BART., M.D. Cloth, 4*. 6d. 

IV. ANECDOTA SYDENHAMIANA. Second Edition, l8mo. 2s. 

V. LIFE OF THOMAS HARRISON BURDER, M.D. 18mo. cloth, 4«. 
VL BURDER'S LETTERS FROM A SENIOR TO A JUNIOR PHYSICIAN, 

ON PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS WBLPARB OF HIS PATIENTS. IBmO. SCWed, 6rf. 

VIL LIFE OF GEORGE CHEYNE, M.D. ISmo. sewed, 2«. 6rf. 
VIIL HUFELAND ON THE RELATIONS OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE 

SIOE, TO THE PUBLIC, AND TO HIS COLLEAGUES. IBmo. sewed, 9d, 

IX. GISBORNE ON THE DUTIES OF PHYSICIANS. IBmo. sewed, 1& 

X. LIFE OF CHARLES BRANDON TRYE. IBmo. sewed, la. 

XL PERCIVAL'S MEDICAL ETHICS. Third Edition, IBmo. doth, 3a. 

XIL CODE OF ETHICS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Bd. 

XIIL WARE ON THE DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF PHYSICIANS. 
od, 

^^V- MAURICE ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 
XV. ERASER'S QUERIES IN MEDICAL ETHICS. 9d. 
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M R. P A Q E T» 

LKCTUBBB ON PHTSIOL06T AT ST. BARTHOLOMBW'S HOSPITAL. 

A DESCEIPTIYE CATALOGUE OF THE ANATOMICAL 

MUSEUM OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. Vol. I. Morbid Anatomy. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

DITTO. Vol. II. Natural and Congenitally Malformed Structures, and Lists of the 
Models, Casts, Drawings, and Diagrams. 5«. 



MR. LANQSTON PARKER, 

suBGBOir TO qubbn's hospital, bibminghah. 

I. 

THE TREATMENT OF SECONDAEY, CONSTITUTIONAL AND 

CONFIRMED SYPHILIS, by a safe and successful Method ; with numerous Cases 
and Clinical Observations, illustrating its Efficacy and Mode of Application in the more 
obstinate and complicated forms of the Disease. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

THE MODEEN TEEATMENt"*OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES; 

comprehending the Improved Methods of Practice adopted in this Country and on the 
Continent, with numerous Formulae for the Preparation and Administration of the new 
Remedies. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

III. 

DIGESTION AND ITS DISORDERS considered in reference to, the 
Principles of Dietetics and the Management of Diseases of the Stomach. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 



DR. THOMAS B. PEACOCK, M.D., 

ASSISTAKT- PHTSICIAN TO ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, BTC. 

ON THE INFLUENZA, OR EPIDEMIC CATARRHAL FEVER 

OF 1847-8. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6rf. 

" We know of no work which contains a more complete description of the disease, and Its complica- 
tions." — Lancet, 



MR. PETTIQREW, F.R.8. 

ON SUPERSTITIONS connected with the History and Practice of 

Medicine and Surgery. 8vo. cloth, 7a. 

" The anecdotal character of this work cannot fail to render it generally acceptable ; while the good 
sense that pervades it, as distant from empty declamation as from absurd credulity, stamps it with true 
historic value. ' ' — 0entleman*8 Magaxme, 



MR. PIRRIE, F.R.S.E., 

BBGIUB PBOPB8SOB OP BUBGEBT IN THE UlflVBBSITT OP ABBBDEBIf. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. With 

*• . nomerotts Engravings on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 21a. 

** Professor Pirrie has produced a work which is equally worthy of praise as an admirable text-book 
for surgical pupils, and as a book of reference for experienced practitioners. We rejoice to find that the 

"^ ir of surgery is so ably filled in Aberdeen Professor Pirrie'swork is clear and trustworthy. 

recent improvements, real or pretended, are judiciously and candidly discussed." — London Jourtuil 
^/Medicine. 
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PHAEMACOPOEIA C0LLE6II REGALIS MEDICORUM K)N- 

DINENSIS. 8vo. clotli, 9».; or 24mo. 5». 

IlCPBnCJlTTTB. 

Hie liber, cni titoliu, Pharmacopoeia CoLLsaii Rbqalib Mbdiookvm Lonbiitensis. 
Datam ex .^dibos Collegii in comitiis censoriis, Novembris Mensis 14** 1860. 

JoHANiTES Atktor Pabis. Froses, 




THt; JRESCRIBER'S PHAMACOPCEIA; containing an the Medi- 

cines in the London Phannacopoeia, arranged in Classes according to their Action, with 
their Composition and Doses. By a Practising Physician. Fourth Edition. 32mo. 
cloth, 2». 6d.; roan tuek (for the pocket), 3«. 6rf. 
" Never was half-aFcrown better spent than in the purchase of this * Theaaurus Medieaminum.* This 

little work, with our yisiting-book and stethoscope, are our daily companions in the cazriage." — 

Dr. Johruon*a Review. 



DR. PROUT, F.R.8. 

t ON THE MTUEE AND TEEATMENT OF STOMACH AND 

RENAL DISEASES; being an Inquiry into the Connection of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other Affections of the Kidney and Bladder with Indigestion. Fifth Edition. With 
Seven Engravings on SteeL 8to. cloth, 20s. 



SIR WM. PYM, K.C.H., 

XN8PSCTOB-6BNSKAL OF ARMY HOSPITALS. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON YELLOW FEYEE, with a EeTiew of 

"A Report upon the Diseases of the African Coast, by Sir Wm. Bubhett and 
Dr. Brtsoit/' proving its highly Contagious Powers. Post 8vo. 6s. 



DR. RADCLIFFE. 

I. 

PROTEFS; OR, THE LAW OF NATURE. 8vo. cloth, 6». 

" We can truly commend Dr. Badcliffe's essay as fall of interest, sound in its inferences, and calcu- 
lated to enlarge our ideas of the vastness and simplicity of the scheme of creation, while, at the same 
time, it tends to increase our reverent admiration of the Omnipotence and Omniscience which, amidst 
such apparent incongruity, has established haimony, and has so marvellously combined unity of plan 
with endless variety of detail."— Jlfedtco/ Gazette. 

n. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF YITAL MOTION. Svo. cloth, 6.. 

%* The clwfchjeci of this work is to demmutrate tike existence of a common law of motion in 
{he organic and inorganic worlds by showing that the real operation of nervous and other vital 
agencies, and qfele^riciig and other physical forces, is not to excite or stimulate contraction m 
muscle and other organic tissues, but to counteract this state and induce relaxation or expansion. 
By this means vital contraction is shown to he a purely physical phenomenon, perfectly analogous 
to that which takes place in a bar of metal when heat is withdrawn ; and in addition to this, a 
new and intelligible explanation is afforded of capillary action and the rhthymical action of the ^ 
heart. 9 
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DR. F. H. RAM8BOTHAM, 

PHYSICIAN TO THS BOTAL MATKBNITT CHABITT, KTC. 

THE PRmCIPLES AM) PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDI- 

CINE AND SURGERY. Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Plates on Steel 
and Wood; forming one thick handsome volume. Third Edition. 8yo. cloth, 228, 

" Dr. Ramsbotham's work is so well known, and »o highly approved by the profession as a work of 
reference and authority in obstetric medicine and surgery, that we need do little more than direct the 
attention of our readers to the publication of a third edition. With regard to the engravings, they are so 
numerous, so well executed, and so instructive, that they are in themselves worth the whole cost of the 
hook.,**— MedietU Gazette, 



DR. RAM8BOTHAM, 

COIfSULTING PHYSICIAN TO TBI BOTAL MATBBlfITT CHABITT. 

PRACTICAL OBSERYATIONS ON MIDWIFERY, with a Selection 

of Cases. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

Dr. Dewes states, in his advertisement to the American edition, " that he was so much pleased with 
Dr. Ramsbotham's work on Midwifery, that he thought he would be doing an acceptable office to the 
medical communitv in America, should he cause it to be re-published. He believes he does not say too 
much when he declares it to be, in his opinion, one of the best practical works extant." 



DR. JAMES REID. 

ON INFANTILE LAETNGISMUS ; with Observations on Artificial 

Feeding, as a firequent Cause of this Complaint, and of other Convulsive Diseases of 

In&nts. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d, 
" To those who desire a useful manual upon the disease in question, we can recommend very confi- 
dendy the work of Dr. Reid. We know of none better calculated to impart correct views in relation 
to its pathology and therapeutics.'*— Lomfon Journal of the Medical Science*, 



DR. RANKING d6 DR. RADCLIFFE. 

HALF-YEAELY ABSTEACT OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES; 

being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the Contents of the Principal British and Con- 
. tinental Medical Works published in the preceding Half- Year; together with a Critical 
Report of the Progress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences during the same period. 

Volumes I. to XVII., 6«. 6rf. each. 

" The sifting which the journals and other medical works undergo, and the judicious selection from 
their pages of points of practical interest, and of discoveries of importance in the collateral sciences, form 
an important part of the duty of the editor ; and, after a careful examination of Dr. Banking's volumes, 
we are bound to state that the duty has been most ably performed."— Promncio/ Medical Journal, 



DR. DU BOI8 REYMOND. 

ANIMAL ELECTRICITY; Edited by h. bence jones, m.d., 

F.R.S. With Fifty Engravings on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

" This small volume is a valuable addition to our scientific literature. Those who read with attention 
will learn many most important facts from this work, but it demands such attention."— iMmtfum. 

" The name of M. Du Bois Beymond is probably known to most of our readers, as that of a xealous 

investigator into Animal Electricity. We have now had the opportunity of witnessing some of the 

most interestinff of these experiments. We beg to tender our thanks to Dr. Bence Jones for this very 

^ seasonable pubucation, and tor the very efficient mode in which he has performed the task."— Jlfedico- 

fijl Chirurgicai Review. 
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MR. EVAN8 RIADORE, F.R.O.S, F.L.S. 

ON SPINAL lERITATION, THE SOURCE OF NERYOUS- 

NESS, INDIGESTION, AND FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENTS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE BODY; with Cases, UlustratiDg the Importance 
of attending to the peculiar Tempeiatore of the Patient, and the most snccessfol Mode 
of Treatment, and on the legitimate Remedial Use of Water. Post 8yo. cloth, Bs, 6d, 

THE REMEDIAL INFLUENCE OF OXYGEN, NITROUS 

OXYDE, AND OTHER GASES, ELECTRICITY, AND GALVANISM. Po«t 
8yo. cloth, 5«. M. 



MR. ROBERTON, 

rOKHSBLT SSWIOB SVaOXOM TO THB HANCHBSTBB AH D 8ALV0BD LTIlfG-IN HOSPITAL. 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN, AND 

ON PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

" We honestly reoommend this work to our readers as one calcnlated to interest Uiem in the lugfaest 
degree.**— Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 

* We recommend this work very stron^^ to all enga^d in obstetric practice, or interested in etimo- 

^ical studies. I' ^"' "*-^-' ^ ~*' ^ — '"^^ "' * *-- — ■* — ^^ ^^- *— --- -' - 

large o^erience, { 



logical studies. It possesses practical utility and physiolo^pical interest, combined with the fnuts of a 
, : ^ gj^^^ power of observation, and an extensive and varied erudition."— JIfacUoa/ Gazette, 



DR. W. H. RCBERT80N, 

rHTBICIAN TO THB BUXTON BATH CHABITT. 
L 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 

8yo. cloth, 10«. 6<f. 

" We cannot conclude this notice of Dr. Robertson's treatise without cordially recommending it as a 
sound and practicid work, fitted for reference, both as a work of information on the subject and 
as a guide to practice."— Procimria/ Medical Journal. 

A TEEATISE ON DIET AM) REGIMEN. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. cloth, 12«. 
" It is scarcely necessary that we should add our hearty recommendation of Dr. Robertson's treatise, 
not merely to our medical readers, but to the public, over whom they have an influence. It is one of the 
few books which is legitimately adapted, both in subject and manner of treatment, to both classes." — 
British and Foreign Medico-CMrurgical Review. 
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DR. ROTH. 

ON MOVEMENTS. An Exposition of their Principles and Practice, for 
the Correction of the Tendencies to Disease in In&ncj, Childhood, and Youth, and for 
the Cure of many Morbid Affections in Adults. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 1 0*. 



DR. RONA/E, F.8.A. 

NERYOUS DISEASES, LITER AND STOMACH COM- 

PLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, INDIGESTION, GOUT, ASTHMA, AND DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED BY TROPICAL CLIMATES. With Cases. Thirteenth 
Edition. 8yo. Bs. 6d, 

" Dr. Bowe, the first edition of whose work appeared in 1 830, claims, with justice, a priority of author 
ship oTcr many other writers in this field of inqairy.**— Lancet. 
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DR. ROYLE, FJI.S. 

A MANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

With nomerous Engravings on Wood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 129. 6d, 

" This is another of that beautiful and cheap series of Manuals published by Mr. Churchill. The exe- 
cution of the wood-cuts of plants, flowers, ana fruits is admirable. The work is indeed a most valuable 
one."— BH^mA and Foreign Medical Bedew. 



MR. SAVORY, 

HSMBSB or THE SOCISTT OF APOTHSCAKIM. 

A COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, AND COMPA- 

NION TO THE MEDICINE CHEST ; comprising Plain Directions for the Employ- 
ment of Medicines, with their Properties and Doses, and Brief Descriptions of the 
Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases, and of the Disorders incidental to In&nts and 
Children, with a Selection of the most efficacious Prescriptions. Intended as a Source 
of Easy Reference for Clergymen, and for Families residing at a Distance from Profes- 
sional Assistance. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5«. 



DR. SHAPTER. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE SOUTH OF DEVON, AND ITS IN- 

FLUENCE upon health. With short Accounts of Exeter, Torquay, Teign- 
mouth, Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmouth, &c. Illustrated with a Map geologically coloured. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. Qd. 
** This volume is far more than a guide-book. It contains much statistical information, with very 

minute local details, that may be advantageously consulted by the medical man before he recommends 

any specific residence in Devonshire to his patient."— ilMen«ttffi. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHOLERA IN EXETER IN 1832. 

Illustrated with Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. doth, 12& 



MR. 8HA\A^. 

THE MEDICAL REMEMBRANCER ; OB, BOOK OF EMER- 

GENCIES : in which are concisely pointed ont the Immediate Remedies to be adopted 

in the First Moments of Danger frt)m Poisoning, Drowning, Apoplexy, Bums, and other 

Accidents; with the Tests for the Principal Poisons, and other useful Information. 

Third Edition. 32mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

" The plan of this littie book is well conceived, and the execution corresponds thereunto. It costs 

littie money, and will occupy littie room ; and we think no practitioner will regret being the possessor of 

what cannot £ul, sooner or utter, to be useful to him."— JBW^isA and Foreign MedicfU Review. 



MR. 8KEY, F.R.8. 

OPERATIVE SUEGEET; with niustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo- 

cloth, 18«. 

" Mr. Skey's work is a perfect model for the operating surgeon, who will learn from it not only when 
and how to operate, but some more noble and eulted lessons, which cannot fail to improve him as a 
moral and social SLgent.**— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

" We pronounce Mr. Skey's ' Operative Surgery ' to be a work of the very highest importance— a 
' work by itself. The correctness of our opinion we trustfully leave to the judgment of the profession." — 
Medical Gazette, 



DR 8PURQIN 

A LECTURES ON MATERIA MEDICA, AND ITS RELATIONS 

S TO THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. DeUvered before the Royal College of Physicians. 

^ 8vo. cloth, 6». 6d. 
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MR. SQUIRE, 

CHBMIIT ON HIB MAJSBTT'B BBTABLIBHHBIIT. 

THE PHAEMACOPCEIA, (LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 

DUBLIN,) arranged in a conyenient Tabular Form, both to salt the Prescriber for 
comparison, and the Dispenser for compounding the formulae; with Notes, Tests, and 
Tables. 8vo. clo^ 12«. 

" Hr. Squire has rendered good service to all wlio either preacribe or dispense medidnes by this work. 
He has succeeded in bringing together the similar formulse for readj comparison and refierence. The 
work offers a striking comment on the necessity of uniformity in the strength and preparation ci all 
medicines which are used in the United Kingdom."— X>afice/. 

" A very rsluable work. Mr. Squire's volume combines the formulse of the three Pharmacopoeias, and 
at one glance shows the difference of the official preparations of the three kingdoms." — Medical Ttmes. 

" A most convenient and well-arranged work ; it will be found of very great utility, both to the pre- 
scriber and to the diipenser."— Jlfe<ijca/ Oaxelte. 



J. STEPHENSON, M.D., So J. M. CHURCHILL, F.L.S. 

MEDICAL BOTANY; OR, ILLUSTEATIONS AND DESCEIP. 

TIONS OF THE MEDICINAL PLANTS OF THE PHARMACOPEIAS; com- 
prising a popular and scientific Account of Poisonous Vegetables indigenous to Great 
Britain. Edited by GILBERT BURNETT, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in King's 
College. 

In three handsome royal 8yo. Tolumes, illuBtiated by Two Hundred Engiayings, beau- « 
tifully drawn and coloured firom nature, doth lettered. 

Beduced/rom £6. 6«. to £4. 

" The most complete and comprehensive work on Medical BoUaxj,**—Phannateutieal Jowmai. 

high is our opinion of this work, that we recommend every student at college, and every 
surgeon who goes abroad, to have a copy, as one of the essential constitaents of his libraiy.'*— 
~* John»on*$ MetUeO'Chirurgieid Review. 




DR. V/. TYLER SMITH, 

PBTSICIAM-ACCOUCHSUB TO ST. HABT'S HOSPITAL. 
I. 

PARTURITION AND OBSTETRICS. DlnBtrated with Engravings on ! 

Wood. Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo. Preparing, 
IL 

THE PEEIODOSCOPE, a new Instrument for detennining the Date of 
LAbopr, and other Obstetric Calculations, with an Explanation of its Uses, and an Essay 
on the Periodic Phenomena attending Pregnancy and Parturition. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 

'* We anticipate for the work that which it deserves for its novelty, insenuity, and ntilitr— a wide 
circulation. It should be in the hands of all medical men who practise midwifery." — Medical Oazette, 

UL 

SCKOFULA : its Canses and Treatment, and the Prevention and Eradication 

of the Strumous Temperament. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

" This treatise is a great improvement on those by which it has been preceded. The part of Dr. Smith's 
work with which we are most pleased is that devoted to the treatment of this formidable disease and to 
the management of scrofulous children."— Lancet. 
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dr. 8tegqall. 

students' books for exahinatiok. 

I. 

A MEDICAL MANUAL FOB APOTHECARIES' HALL AND OTHEB MEDICAL 

BOARDS. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 10*. 

u. 

A MANUAL FOR THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS; intended for the Use 

of Candidates for Examination and Practitioneis. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, lOs. 

m. 

GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS MEDICINES THEORETIC Jl. The First Part, con- 

taining the Original Text, with an Ordo Verborum, and Literal Translation. 12mo. 
doth, 10«. 

iv. 

THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF CELSUS; containing the Text, Ordo Ver- 

borum, and Translation. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8«. 

%* The above two works compriae the entire Latin Classics required for Examination at 
Apothecaries* Hall. 

V. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF MATEKIA-MEDICA AKD THERAPEUTICS. 12mo. doth, 7«. 

VI. 

FIRST LINES FOR CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS PREPARING FOR Ex- 
amination AT THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 18mo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 



DR. ALFRED TAYLOR, F.R.8., 

LSCTUBia ON HSDICAL JUKISPBUDSNCX AND CHSMISTRT AT GUT'S HOSPITAL. 

I. 

A MAOTAL OF MEDICAL JUEISPRUDENCE. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. 8yo. doth, 12s. 6d, 

" We recommend Mr. Taylor'i work as the ablest, most comprehensive, and, above all, the most 
practical useful book which exists on the subject of legal medicine. Any man of sound judgment, who 
has mastered the contents of Taylor's * Medical Jurisprudence.' may go mto a Court of Law with the 
most perfect confidence of being able to acquit himself creditably." — MedicO'Chirurgical Review, 

** Mr. Taylor possesses the happy art of expressing himself on a scientific topic in intelligible language. 
The siie of his Manual fits it to he a circuit compamon." — Law Times, 



ON POISONS, in relation to MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND 
MEDICINE. Pcap. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6d. 

** An excellent and valuable manual. We predict for it a ver^ favourable reception by the pnrfession. 
It contains all that kind of information which a medical man will be glad to have access to when he has 
the prospect of appearing in the witness-box."— fdtnter^A Medical Journal, 



MR. TAMPLIN, F.R.C.8.E., 

■UBGSON TO, AND LKCTVSBB ON DSVOBHITIBS AT, THS BOTAL OBTHOPJIDIC HOSPITAL. 

^ LATERAL CUEVATURE OF THE SPINE: its Causes, Nature, and \ 

m Treatment. 8yo. cloth, 4«. m 
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TEMPERANCE AOT) TOTAL ABSTINENCE; OB, THE USE 

AND ABUSE OP ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Being the Second £Hay of the Temperance Prize, and reconnnended for publication bj 
the Adjodicatork Post 8to., 2ff. SiL 

n. 

BRITISH CHOLERA: its Nature and Caaaes considered in connection 
with Sanitary Improyement, and in oompariion with Asiatic Cholera. Poet 8?o. cloth, 4«. 

<*Tlie work is sensible and well written, sadbesnon ereiypage the results of a peisonsl investigstion 
of the sutgeet under treatment." — Laateei* 



DR. TILT. 



MR. TUKE. 

DR JACOBI ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 

OF HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. Translated from the German. With In- 
troductory Obserrations by the Editor. With Plates. 8to. doth, 9s. 



DR. TURNBULL, 

rHTSICIAM TO TBI LIYBSPOOL MOBTHaM HOSPITAL. 
I. 

A TABULAR YIEW AND SYNOPSIS OF THE PHYSICAL 

SIGNS AND DIAGNOSIS OF THE DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. With 
Woodcats, mounted on cloth, 5s. boards. 

"Thbtsbulsr^ 
health snd disesse, 
thorseic mslsdies."— IfMtteo-CAtncr^'ca/ J 



r riew. affording a coup d'oeil of the yarious auscultatory &c. phenomena diseoTerable in 
ise, will proTe useful to many practitioners, as well as atudenta, in their investigation of 
^."-'Medieo-Chirtargieal Review, 
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AN INQUIRY HOW FAR CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE; 

WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT AND ON THE USE OF 
COD-LIVER OIL AND OTHER REMEDIES. 8to. cloth, 4*. 



ON DISEASES OF WOMEN AND OYARIAN INFLAM- 

MATION IN RELATION TO MORBID MENSTRUATION, STERILITY, 
PELVIC TUMOURS, AND AFFECTIONS OF THE WOMB. Second Edition. 
8?o. cloth, 98. 

*' We rejoice to see that physidsns of wright and authority are beginning to look beyond the os and 
eerrix uteri for the causes ot diieaae in theie parts. Already a reformation somewhat aiuJogous to what 
Abemethy effected for surgical diseases has oommeneed, and we feel assured that Dr. Tllt'a work will 
powerfully co-operate in helping it forward, and in pladng the pathology and therapeutics of di«esses of 
the femsle geneiratiTe organs upon a sound and permanent basis." — DubUm Quarter^ Review. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF WOMEN 

AT THE CRITICAL PERIODS OF LIFE. Foolscap 8?o. doth, is. 6d. 

** Our apology for the len|^ of our entracts fr om Dr. Tilt's work« if say be necessary, is the interesting 
nature of the aubjeet to which these extracts have reference, and the fsct that thej present a more con- 
cise and consistent sketch of the pathology of what is termed the eritieal age of women than we have 
yet met with, and we trust that Dr. Tilt will find time to write a more extended treatise on the same ^ 
subject."— Jmericofi Journal of Medical Sciences . 
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'^ VESTIGES OF TEE NATTJEAL HISTOEY OF CREATION. '• 

Tenth Edition. Ulastraiid with 100 Engrayings on Wood. 8to. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

BY THE 8AMB AUTHOR. 

EXPLANATIONS: A SEQUEL TO "YESTIGES." 

Second Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 5«. 
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DR. UNDERWOOD. 

TEEATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDBEN. Tenfli Edition, 

with Additions and Corrections by HENRY DAVIES, M.D. 8?o. doth, IBs. 



DR. VAN OVEN. 

ON THE DECLINE OF LIFE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; 

being an Attempt to Investigate the Causes of LONGEVITY, and the Best Means of 
Attaining a Healthful Old Age. 8vo. cloth, 10a 6d. 



DR. WAQSTAFF. 

ON DISEASES OF THE MIJCOIJS MEMBRANE OF THE 

THROAT, and their Treatment by Topical Medication. Post 8yo. cloth, is, Gd, 



DR. WALLER, 

LBCTUSBB ON MIDWIFBBT AT ST. THOMAS* B HOSPITAIm 
I. 

ELEMENTS OF PEACTIOAL MIDWIFERY; OB, COMPANION 

TO THE LYING-IN ROOM. With Plates. Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 
" Students and practitionen in midwifery will find it an invaluable pocket companion."— ifetttcal 
Times and Gazette. 

U. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE FUNCTION AND DIS- 

EASES OF THE UNIMPREGNATED WOMB. 8yo. cloth, 98. 



MR. HAVNES WALTON, F.R.O.S., 

SUBOBON TO TBB CBMTBAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 

OPERATIVE OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, with Engravings on 
Wood. 8to. cloth, 18*. 

"We have earefully examined the book, and can connatently sav. that it ii eminently a practical 
work, evincing in its author great research, a thorough knowledge of his subject, and an accurate and 
most obseiving mind.' *—lMlin Quarterly Journal. 



DR. WARDROP. 

ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 8vo. cloth, 12.. 
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DR. WEQQ. 

OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO THE SCIENCE AND ART 

OP MEDICINE. 8to. doth, 8«. 

" We hftTe modi pleamure in ftating, that the work it highly initnictiTe, snd proclaims ita author to 
ht a aober, aoond, and able physician."— London Journal of Medicine, 



DR. WHITEHEAD, F.R.O.8^ 

BUBOBOM TO THB MAMCHBtTBB AMD 8ALF0BD LTIRO-IM HOSPITAL. 

ON THE TRANSMISSION FROM PARENT TO OFFSPRING 

OF SOME FORMS OF DISEASE, AND OF MORBID TAINTS AND 
TENDENCIES. 8to. doth, 10<. 6d. 

THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF ABORTION AND 

STERILITY : being the result of an extended Pxactical Inquiry into the PhyBiological 
and Morbid Conditions of the Uteros, with reference especially to Leucoirhoeal Affec- 
tions, and the Diseases of Menstruation. 8?o. cloth, 12s. 

" The work is valuable and instmctlTe, and one that reflects much credit alike <m the industry and 
practical skill of the author."— ifeciieo-CAtnir^ca/ Retriew, 



MR. \VILLIAM R. WILDE, F.R.C.8J. 

AURAL SURGERY, AND THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 

OF DISEASES OF THE EAR. 8to. cloth, 128. 6d. 
** We have no hesitation in ea^ressing our opinion that the book is by fiu* the best treatise on Aural 
Sui^ery which has yet appeared m any language."— ilf«dica/ Timee and Gazette. 




DR. JOHN CALTHROP WILLIAMS, 

LATB PBTSICIAM TO THB GBIfBBAL HOSPITAL, XfOTTHTGHAM. 

PRACTICAL OBSERYATIONS ON NERVOUS AND STM- 

pathetic palpitation of the HEART, as well as on Palpitation the 
Result of Organic Disease. Second Edition, 8to. cloth, 6t. 

" From the extracts we have given, our readers will see .that Dr. Williams's treatise is both able and 
practical."— ilfedica/ Times. 

** The work is calculated to add to the author's reputation, and it is creditable to the provincial prac- 
titioners of England that so usefiil a treatise should have emanated from one of their body."— DiiMm 
Medical Fren. 

DR. J. WILLIAMS. 

I. 

INSANITY : its Causes, Prevention, and Care ; including Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy, and Congestion of the Brain. Second Edition. Post 8yo. doth, 10s. 6(2. 

ON THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND PATHOLOGY OF 

THE EAR ; being the Prize Essay in the Unirersity of Edinburgh. With Plateg. 
8to. cloth, 10s. 6<i. 

DR. Q. O. WITTSTEIN. 

PRACTICAL PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY: An Explanation 

of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Processes, with the Methods of Testing the Purity of 
the Preparations, deduced from Original Experiments. Translated from the Second 
German Edition, by STEPHEN DARBY. 18mo. cloth, 6». 
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ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.8. 

THE ANATOMIST'S YADE-MECUM: A SYSTEM OF HUMAN 

ANATOMY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 

cloth, lis. edi 
**Am% satiafactory proof that the praiie we bestowed on the first edition of this work was not 
unmerited, we may ooserve it has been equally weU thought of in foreign countries, having been 
reprinted in the Umted States and in Germany. In everr respect, this work, as an anatomical guide 
for the student and the practitioner, merits our warmest ana most decided pnue."— Medical Oazette, 

IL 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Praxitical and Theoretical Treatise on 
the DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS DIS- 
EASES. Third Edition. 8to. cloth, 12«. 

Thb same Work; illustrated with finely-executed Engravings on Steel, accurately co- 
loured. 8vo. cloth, 308. 
"The work is very considerably improved in the present edition. Of the plates it is impossible to 

speak too highly. The representations of the various forms of cutaneous disease are singularlv accurate, 

and the colouring exceeds almost anything we have met with in point of delicacy and nnish."— ^rtMiA 

and Foreign Medical Review, 

in. 

TTRAL THY skin : A Treatise on the Management of the Skin and Hair 

in relation to Health. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 25. 6d, 

" The student will be delighted to find his labours so much facilitated; and a few hoars of agreeable 
society with a most pleasantly-written book will do more to make him acquainted with a class c^ obscure 
diseases than all that has been previously written on the subject."— Lance/. 

IV. 

POETRAITS OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. FoUo. FascicnUi. 

to XI. Containing Four highly-finished Coloured Plates. 20«. each. 

** Hay be truly desi^ated a splendid performance, surpassing, in the artistic beauty of its delinea- 
tions, and fi^y equalhng in their fidelity to nature, any thing which has yet been brought out in this 
country or on the continent. We can scarcely speak too strongly of the merits of this woA,"—Britt8h 
and Foreign Medical Review, 

** We have never before seen a work more beautifully got up, both as regards the typography and the 
execution and colouring of the plates. Even Alibert*s grand work sinks into the shaoB when placed by 
the side of that of Mr. Wilson's."— Lonce/i 

V. 

ON SYPHILIS, CONSTITUTIONAL AND HEEEDITAEY; 

AND ON SYPHILITIC ERUPTIONS. With Four Coloured Plates. 8yo. doth, 
16s. 



DR. FORBES WINSLOW. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE LAW OF LUNACY; as far as it relates 
to the Organization and Management of Private Asylums for the Care and Treatment of 
the Insane. In the form of a Chart, varnished, mounted on canvas and rollers, price 6». 



MR. YEARSLEY. 

DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED; being an Exposition 
of Original Views as to the Causes and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 5<. 

IL 

ON THE ENLAEGED TONSIL AND ELONGATED UVULA, 

1 other Morbid Conditions of the Throat Fourth Edition. 8va cloth, 5& 
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CHURCHILL'S SERIES DF MANUALS. $ 

" we here giye Mr. Chnichill pablic thanks for the poeitiTe benefit conferred on the 
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